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THE EDITOR’S LETTER 


AST April the editorial policy of 

your magazine was revised to con- 
form to changed conditions. When the 
Association took over the work of the 
Volta Bureau, this magazine became the 
joint publication of both bodies, render- 
ing it necessary to include matter “for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf,” in addition to its 
former contents, which had theretofore 
been published almost solely in order 
“to promote the teaching of speech to the 
deaf.” At the same time other matter, 
with illustrations, was introduced, de- 
signed to appeal to the Association mem- 
bers, not as specialists, but as readers of 
broad mental vision and of sympathy 
with the progress of civilization. 


The Last of the Editor’s Letters 


The editor’s letters were then started 
in order to inform the Association mem- 
bers as to the problems arising from 
the first operations of this new policy. 
During the last six months, however, 
these problems have been put in a fair 
way of being solved, so that these editor’s 
letters are deemed to be no longer neces- 
sary. Accordingly, their regular appear- 
ance will be discontinued, although 
special announcements may be made 
from time to time in letter form. 

I have already stated the reasons lead- 
ing to the enlargement of the magazine. 
The fiscal question involved in this en- 
largement needs the serious considera- 
tion of every member. Every issue of 
the new monthly Review is practically 
as large as every issue of the old RE- 
VIEW, which used to be published only 
five times a year. ‘This statement is 
based on the fact that the new magazine 
has about two-thirds as many pages as 
the old magazine, and that each type- 
page contains about 50 per cent more 


Ye 


words than the former Review. Hence 
the Association members, while still pay- 
ing the same amount of dues, are receiv- 
ing a magazine of which a year’s issues 
will make a volume twice as large as did 
its predecessor. The old REvi—Ew was far 
from self-supporting; the new one, at 
present, is farther, notwithstanding a 
substantial increase in the membership. 


A Christmas Suggestion. 


In order to clear the Association’s en- 
dowment for its proper purpose (namely, 
non-remunerative work on the unsolved 
problems of deafness), it is necessary 
that the membership be greatly enlarged. 
Every member doubtless knows some 
one whom this magazine would benefit. 
A year’s membership to the Association, 
carrying with it the magazine for that 
period, would make an excellent Christ- 
mas gift to such a person, and one valued 
out of all proportion to the expense in- 
volved. If every member made such a 
Christmas present, our membership 
would be doubled over night. In each 
case where the magazine is intended for 
a Christmas gift, the Association will, 
upon request, fill out and mail with the 
first number a card bearing the giver’s 
name. 

In order to obtain greater publicity 
for the L. R. & O. Symposium on the 
Deaf Child from the Viewpoint of the 
Physician and of the Teacher, I am 
authorized to announce that the two 
numbers (June-July, price singly, 50 
cents, and August, 1910, price singly, 25 
cents) containing the papers read on that 
occasion, will be sent postpaid anywhere 
in this country on receipt of 35 cents for 
both, or to any foreign country in the 
postal union for 50 cents. When ordered 
in lots to one address, a further reduction 
will be made. 
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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human: race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. __ 

9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
ss purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 











A LESSON AT THE CHEFOO SCHOOL 


Teacher Djang is teaching speech to a deaf child who has learned to read. He is reading both from his teacher’s lips 
and from his hand. The sentence on the board is written in Chinese, then in Roman script, and finally in the Universal 
Alphabetics, or “Visible Speech.” For further pictures of the Chefoo School, see p. 499 et seq. 
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DEAF GIRLS AS HOSPITAL NURSES 


A NEW FIELD OF EFFECTIVENESS FOR THE DEAF—KANSAS CITY’S EXPERIMENT A 
SUCCESS—HEARING NURSES NEARLY EQUALLED, ESPE- 
CIALLY IN THE CARE OF CHILDREN 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


A’ the Mercy Hospital in Kansas 
City two young women, one totally, 
the other partially deaf, have been al- 
lowed to enter the regular course of 
training for nurses. Such an experi- 
ment has never before been tried in any 
similar institution, and the fact that it 
bids fair to be successful seems to point 
to the opening of an entirely new pro- 
fession for the deaf. 

Casual objections arise at the first 
glance, particularly in the mind of one 
accustomed to intercourse with the deat. 
The acceptance of candidates who have 
no speech appears to add insurmountable 
difficulties. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
when it is explained how far the inno- 
vation has succeeded and in just what 
capacity the young women will be ex- 
pected to serve, the most strenuous ob- 
jector is bound to admit that the plan is 
eminently feasible. 


A Successful Venture 


A single visit to the hospital convinces 
one that the deaf nurses are doing their 
undergraduate work extremely well, and 
are quite capable of finishing the course. 
As far as individuals are concerned, the 
deaf must qualify equally with the hear- 
ing in the usual requirements of health, 
education and temperamental fitness, but 
aside from these heads the candidate’s 


lack of hearing is not so much of a dis- 
advantage as it might seem. 

The Mercy Hospital is devoted en- 
tirely to the diseases of children, espe- 
cially the crippled, deformed and rup- 
tured. It is supported by individual 
donations, public subscriptions and the 
efforts of various social clubs. It will 
accommodate about one hundred pa- 
tients, and is fully equipped, with diet 
kitchens on each floor, operating rooms, 
a maternity room and a lecture hall for 
nurses. A great many of the cases 
treated come from the Humane Society, 
the Provident Association and the Juven- 
ile Court. 


An Innovator for the Deaf 


Dr. Katherine B. Richardson, one of 
the attending surgeons and the corre- 
sponding secretary of the hospital, is re- 
sponsible for the admission of deaf girls 
to the training course. This is the more 
remarkable, as Dr. Richardson is not in 
any way connected with the deaf, has no 
deaf relatives and is quite uninformed 
as to the diverse methods of education. 
The experiment was evolved from her 
interest in the deaf children of two of 
her personal friends, and also from her 
general desire to help self-supporting 
girls. She had Heard of the difficulties 
encountered by educated deaf women 
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THE DEAF NURSES OF MERCY HOSPITAL 


The taller nurse is Miss May Paxton, of Blaine, Mo.; the nurse to the right is Miss 
Marion Finch, of Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


Miss Paxton does not speak, but Miss Finch reads 
the lips well and speaks in a sweetly modulated voice. 





















































when compelled to earn their own living ; 
she knew that the demand for nurses in 
certain branches of the profession far 
exceeds the supply, and the two parallel 
needs of more nurses and a greater vari- 
ety of occupations for the deaf seemed to 
her to offer a new field of effort. The 
Institution’s Central Board decided to 
make the attempt, and the not-too-popu- 
lar undertaking is now well on its way. 

The girls were obtained through edu- 
cators of the deaf in St. Louis. There 
were five applicants, three of whom 
failed to qualify, as the educational re- 
quirements are high. Dr. Richardson 
draws no line between graduates of the 
oral and the manual method. 


The Nurses and How They Work 


Miss May Paxton was educated at the 
School for the Deaf at Fulton, Mo., 
graduating last June. Miss Marion 
Finch, who speaks and reads the lips 
well, was educated in the public schools, 
and in the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf. She studied three years in the 
College at Washington, and later taught 
in South Dakota and Omaha. She has 
now been in the hospital four months, 
and expects to complete the course. She 
is not totally deaf. She found the work 
difficult at first, but that more on ac- 
count of her health and the unusualness 
of the tasks than for any other reason. 
The questions that presented themselves 
to my own mind as offering objection- 
able features seemed not to have troubled 
her. 

Were the nurses ever impatient when 
they had to stop and write things, and 
so make her feel nervous and unhappy 
herself? No, not in the least; they were 
always very kind. 

When the children needed things, how 
did she find out so as to wait upon them? 
Another nurse was always within hear- 
ing distance, and told her what to do. 

How did she manage when on night 
duty? Orders were given her before- 
hand as to which patients would need 
ministrations in the night, she was told 
just what to do, and, for the emergen- 
cies, a hearing nurse in another ward 
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could call her attention by switching the 
electric lights. 


Communication with Others 


As neither Dr. Richardson nor Miss 
Porter, the superintendent trainer, are 
familiar with the manual alphabet, com- 
munication with the deaf nurses is car- 
ried on by writing, except where Miss 
Finch, who is a good lip-reader, can act 
as interpreter. The lectures are at pres- 
ent written out for them by Miss Porter 
and Dr. Richardson. Later, all staff 
members will give personal instructions. 
They do exactly the same work as the 
other nurses, caring for the patients 
under the direction of the head nurse, 
alternating with the others in day and 
night shifts, and observing the surgeons 
in the operating room. A deaf nurse is 
never left alone in charge of a ward at 
night, although, during a recent epidemic 
of measles, when the children that were 
not infected were moved to an upper 
ward, Miss Finch was on duty there 
alone, ministering besides to a patient 
in the maternity room on another floor. 
A hearing nurse could communicate with 
her by a series of signals with the elec- 
tric lights. 


Nearly. Equal to the Hearing 


There is no doubt that the work of 
these girls compares favorably with that 
of the hearing nurses. Their examina- 
tion papers show a most satisfactory un- 
derstanding of their subject, and the 
quickness with which they observe and 
imitate the other nurses convinces one 
of their general aptitude. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the operating room 
they are nearly on a level with the hear- 
ing. A physician seldom speaks while 
performing an operation, and the nurse 
is expected to watch his movements and 
know beforehand what his requirements 
are. Here the quick-wittedness of the 
deaf and the habits of close observation 
by which they must replace the cues 
given to the hearing make them highly 
valuable. 

It is not intended to imply that the 
deaf will ever fully compete with the 
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hearing in this capacity. Certain lines 
of work, of course, are beyond tneir pos- 
sibilities. The nature of the cases treated 
in the Mercy Hospital would seem to 
indicate in what direction their future 
usefulness will lie, and they have re- 
ceived promises of assistance in securing 
situations as soon ‘as they are ready to 
graduate. They will be admirably fitted 
for institutional work, a branch of the 
profession in which the demand for heip 
is greater than the supply. 

Dr. Richardson and Miss Porter, to 
whose enthusiastic determination this at- 
tempt is altogether due, have no doubt of 
ultimate success, and are desirous of 
having more girls apply for entrance to 
the hospital. All applicants are expected 
to qualify as to general education, but 
no preference is given to graduates of 
any one educational method. Every in- 
ducement is offered to those who wish to 
take up the work. Usually, hospital 
nurses receive no salary while they are 
under probation, but in this case the 
girls receive six dollars a month during 
the first three months, and the regular 
allowance of ten dollars after they put 
on their caps. They live in the hospital, 
and the only expenses are for uniforms, 
laundry, and the necessary books. The 
course of training requires two years, 
including the three months’ probation. 


The Effect on the Deaf 


Once assured that the experiment is 
practicable, it remains to be seen what 
the effect on the deaf themselves will be. 
Teaching is now about the only means 
to which an intelligent deaf woman cares 
to turn when compelled to earn her own 
living. It is acknowledged that the deaf, 
more than any others, need a definite 
training to fit them for self-support. 
The untrained worker is always at a dis- 
advantage; but if an individual possesses 
health, strength, and a_ reasonable 
amount of intelligence, he can generally 
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manage to get a living, whereas an un- 
trained deaf girl, no matter how clever 
and efficient she may be, stands very 
little chance. If she can look forward 
to the possibility of a regular training 
along a determinate line of work, with 
the promise ahead of a fixed remunera- 
tion, “misfortune” becomes _ infinitely 
less. 

Another consideration presents itself, 
Does not this new opportunity to work 
side by side with the hearing seem to 
point to a lessening of the segregation 
of the deaf? Anything that offers an 
additional reason for the communication 
of the deaf with their fellows must of 
necessity be an advantage. There could 
not very well be hospitals established 
solely for the training of deaf nurses by 
deaf instructors. The candidates for 
admission must enter and work along 
with the hearing, and surely the effect 
on them as a class will be beneficial. 


Will They Be Happy? 


On the other hand, will there always 
be some feeling of unhappiness and 
strain in the mind of a deaf girl brought 
up and educated contentedly among 
those like herself, and then suddenly 


‘thrust into a busy hospital to be taught 


by a hearing superintendent and lectured 
to by hearing physicians who do not 
understand her means of communica- 
tion? Whether it would have salutary 
results should the profession be opened 
generally to the deaf remains to be seen, 
and may be a matter of opinion to the 
last. 

For myself, I am convinced that an 
endeavor which throws the deaf more 
among the hearing, which offers them 
useful and necessary work in the outside 
world, must result in inestimable gain, 
and that Dr. Richardson deserves the 
most grateful thanks of all intelligent 
deaf women for having blazed for them 
a new path. 
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AN AERIAL HIGHWAY TO THE POLE* 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Inventor of the Telephone 


Y reading of Shackleton’s “Heart 
of the Antarctic” has left me much 
struck with the difficulty experienced in 
transporting food in quantity over rough 
country where there is no road. The 
thought occurs that, instead of attempt- 
ing to drag loaded sledges over heavily 
crevassed ice, it might be well worth 
while to transport the supplies over a 
specially constructed road—over an aerial 
highway—by using the principle of tel- 
pherage. In mountainous regions coal 
and even passengers are carried across 
deep valleys on wire ropes. Industry, 
also, uses overhead transportation in 
many forms. Why can it not be used 
in Arctic and Antarctic research as well? 
It might be possible to adapt the prin- 
ciple of telpherage for these regions by 
stretching a rope upon supports clear of 
the ice and running the supplies of the 
party overhead upon this rope. Then, 
when the expedition has moved all its 
goods to the end of the section erected, 
the supports to the rear could be taken 
down and set up again to constitute a 
new section, stretching still another 
length toward the objective. In this 
manner the party would make its own 
smooth highway as it went along. 

Reduced to its simplest elements, this 
system of telpherage could be operated 
by two men, one of them being stationed 
at the nearer end‘to load up, the other 
at the farther end to receive the packages 
and unload or start them over the next 
section. 

Where the portages are short it would 
not even be necessary for the carriers to 
retrace their footsteps, for a pull-rope 
could easily be arranged that would save 
them the journey back. 

It would appear that the additional 
paraphernalia necessary for this means 


of transporting supplies would not be 
burdensome. Ropes would have to be 
taken along in any case, when crevassed 
ice is to be traversed; poles are necessary 
also to form a framework for the tent, 
hut, or other night shelter. The installa- 
tion of a system of telpherage by the 
exploring party would mean simply that 
these ropes and poles would be put to 
two uses instead of one. To this extent, 
at least, no additional equipment would 
be needed in the construction of the 
aerial highway. 

The method of operation, also, would 
appear to be simple in the extreme. 
Where the ice surfaces are reasonably 
practicable the dogs could easily pull all 
the load the rope could carry, or the 
explorers themselves could pull it. 
Again, it might be possible under certain 
circumstances to make one support higher 
than the other, with the result that the 
loads would slide down the rope for the 
length of that section. By relays of this 
sort enormous loads could be transported 
piecemeal to any distance over any kind 
of country. 

Loads transported by telpherage in the 
polar regions should be divided into suit- 
able packages weighing as little as possi- 
ble, so as to be easily handled. ‘They 
should not, I think, exceed 50 pounds. 

The utilization of some such system 
of telpherage as this in polar explora- 
tion would allow a couple of men, with- 
out dogs, or ponies, or motor cars, to 
transport 1,000 pounds, 2,000 pounds, or 
10,000 pounds, for that matter, over 
country that would be absolutely im- 
passable for sledges. Under this system 
the transportation of any quantity of 
baggage and supplies would be merely a 
matter of time. It would appear that 
the idea is worth thinking over. 


* Transcribed from Dr. Bell’s MS. diary-portfolio, “The Beinn Bhreagh Recorder,” date 


of March 28, 1910. 
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Six telphers were used to facilitate the tunnel excavation for the Pennsylvania Railroad 


in New York City. Each machine was operated a full 24 hours daily, and had a hoisting 
capacity of five tons at 200 feet a minute. 
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A good example of one form of transpherage. The electric carriers pass along the 
fixed track upon the left, and by means of the connecting gliding switches traverse the loop. 


These pictures and those on the opposite page are from H. McL. Harding, C. E., of 
New York, author of “Terminal Freight Handling by Electrical Machinery.” 
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Photograph copyright, 1910, by Underwood & Underwood 
“HUMAN TELPHERAGE”’ 


The Vizcaya Puinte of Bilbao, Spain, is one of the most remarkable ferries in the world. 
Since dredging the Nervion River for the passage of large war vessels and of ocean steamers 


to the docks of Bilbao, six or seven miles inland, it has become necessary to do away with 
the nuisance of a draw-bridge. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SPEECH TEACHING 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., Principal of Clarke School for the Deaf 


The following extract, containing inter alia 
a number of facts, believed to be hitherto un- 
published, regarding the beginnings of Ameri- 
can speech-work for the deaf, is taken from 
the forty-second annual report of Clarke 
School for the Deaf. The writer is Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, principal of the school: 

During the year there has occurred the death 
of one whose close connection with the begin- 
ning of the oral work for the deaf in this 
country deserves more than a passing men- 
tion—Mrs. “Mary Swift Lamson,* of Boston, a 
teacher of Laura Bridgman. We have gained 
from Miss Rogers herself the following inter- 
esting facts in regard to Mrs. Lamson and the 
valuable assistance which she rendered her in 
the beginning of her work for the deaf. 

When in 1864 Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
and others asked the Massachusetts Legislature 
for an act to incorporate a school for the deaf, 
Mrs. Lamson was called before the committee 
to which the subject was referred. Her testi- 
mony regarding methods of instruction so in- 
terested Hon. L. L. Dudley, then a member of 
the Legislature, that he asked an interview and 
an appointment was made. Mrs. James Cush- 
ing, of Boston, was at this time seeking infor- 
mation in regard to methods of teaching the 
deaf, as she had a little deaf daughter. Having 
heard that a gentleman stopping at the United 
States Hotel had a deaf child, she called upon 
him to learn how that child was being educated. 
_ This gentleman, Mr. Dudley, was just start- 
ing to meet his engagement at Mrs. Lamson’s 
and asked Mrs. Cushing to accompany him. 
Mr. Dudley and Mrs. Lamson did not agree as 
to methods of instructing the deaf.. The 
reasonableness of Mrs. Lamson’s views so im- 
pressed Mrs. Cushing that she asked for fur- 
ther information and inquired if Mrs. Lamson 
could suggest a teacher for her child. This 
ogg in Miss Rogers being secured for the 
place. 


Opening of the Chelmsford School 


Mxs. Lamson took great interest in the effort 
to teach Fanny Cushing to speak. When Miss 
Rogers wished more pupils Mrs. Lamson in- 
troduced her to Mr. Hubbard and opened her 
house for the meeting of prominent gentlemen 
whom Mr. Hubbard invited to see Fanny’s 
Progress. It was there that the certificate was 

rawn up and signed which was published with 
the advertisement for pupils. Mr. Hubbard’s 
efforts brought about the opening of the 
Chelmsford School. 

During the winter of 1866-7, while the meas- 





* Life and Education of Laura D. Bridgman, 
by Mary Swift Lamson. 


ure for the incorporation of Clarke School was 
before the legislative committee, Mr. Hubbard 
requested Miss Rogers to come with her pupils 
to Boston. To avoid the formality of a hear- 
ing at the State House, Mrs. Lamson enter- 
tained both teachers and pupils as guests and 
opened her house two successive days for 
levees at which the committee and any one in- 
terested could see the work that had been done. 

In 1889 she wrote Miss Rogers from Nor- 
way that she had found the blind-deaf girl, 
Ragnhild Kaata, of whom Miss Rogers had 
written her, and that she was so impressed by 
her attainments that on her return she should 
see Helen Keller and encourage her to learn to 
speak. Helen refers to this interview (The 
Story of My Life, page 59), saying, “Mrs. 
Lamson had scarcely finished telling me about 
this girl’s success before 1 was on fire with 
eagerness. I resolved that I, too, would learn 
to speak.” 

Mrs. Lamson died in March ot the present year 
(1909) at eighty-six years of age. Her interest 
in the education of the deaf never lessened. 
Would that she could have known that the 
largest school for the deaf in the world—once 
a manual method school—has become an oral 
school. 


“Dumb No Longer” 


Dr. Fred Deland, of Pittsburg, Penna., has, 
within a few months, published a book which 
contains much interesting information in re- 
gard to the rise and progress of oral teaching 
for the deaf in America. The book is entitled 
“Dumb No Longer,” and is a vivid story of 
the beginning of Miss Rogers’s work; of Mr. 
Hubbard’s interest in it; of his efforts to estab- 
lish first the little school in Chelmsford and 
later our own school here; of the opposition 
encountered from the advocates of the estab- 
lished method of that period; of Prof. Bell’s 
introduction of his father’s system of phonetic 
representation ; of the organization and endow- 
ment by Dr. Bell of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and of the later growth of the oral 
method in this country. This period of the 
history of the education of the deaf has per- 
haps never received such careful, painstaking 
treatment from any writer. The book is cer- 
tainly most valuable, as it preserves many de- 
tails not elsewhere recorded. 

It will interest you to know that Miss 
Willoughby, one of the teachers of our Inter- 
mediate Department, has just published a little 
book of exercises on the use of the various 
forms employed in direct and indirect quota- 
tion. The book is designed for the use of deaf 
children and foreigners learning English. The 
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exercises are all based on pictures, the char- 
acters in them named and their imaginary con- 
versations rehearsed in order to make clear to 
the pupil the transpositions of our English in 
the use of the familiar “Ask,” “Say,” and 
“Tell.” These exercises have proved so valu- 
able in our own Intermediate classes that we 
can but believe they will prove of use in other 
schools. 


Speech at Mt. Airy 


A most notable event in the department of 
education with which we are connected has 
marked the year just closed. The largest 
school for the deaf in the world—that at Mt. 
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Airy, Philadelphia—has cautiously and con- 
servatively, during a period of years, been 
transformed from a manual method school 
using signs and the manual alphabet as its 
mediums of instruction to an oral school using 
speech as its medium of instruction. The last 
class taught under the old method has been 
discharged and the new year opens with the 
five hundred pupils and more of the school all 
taught under the oral method. This event is 
surely occasion for most hearty congratulation 
to the Mt. Airy School itself and its officers 
and as well to all the friends of this branch of 
educational work throughout the country and 
the world. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ON KATHRYNE FRICK 


BY A. L. E. CROUTER, LL.D., Superintendent of the Mt. Airy School 


In the annual report of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf (Mt. Airy) for the 
school year 1908-1909, the superintendent, A. 
L. E. Crouter, LL. D., says regarding the edu- 
cation of Kathryne Mary Frick :* 

“For the first time in the history of the in- 
stitution a blind-deaf child has recently been 
admitted as a pupil. Kathryne Mary Frick was 
born in Harrisburg, this State, and until the 
age of five years was in possession of all of 
her senses. At that age she lost both hearing 
and vision, it is believed, through protracted 
surf bathing at Atlantic City, and has been in 
an almost helpless condition ever since. At the 
last session of the Legislature an especial ap- 
peal was made in her behalf, and as a result 
the State granted the handsome sum of $1,000 
per year for two years to meet the expenses 
of her maintenance and instruction in this In- 
stitution for that length of time. 

“She was admitted in May last and at once 
placed in the hands of Miss Julia A. Foley for 
instruction. Miss Foley is a teacher of much 
experience and has thus far been very success- 
ful in arousing the dormant faculties of this 
unfortunate child. She has taught her the use 
of the manual alphabet, and even now, in the 
very short time she has had charge of her in- 
struction, can communicate quite rapidly with 
her on a variety of subjects. 

“Kathryne is an intelligent child and mani- 
fests a ready interest in whatever matter is 
brought to her attention. Her sense of touch 
and smell are unusually acute. By their exer- 
cise she readily distinguishes between persons 
and things brought before her. Her general 
health is good. She is fond of plays and 
games and out-door life, frequently taking long 
walks with her teacher and attendant. 


*See Tue Vouta Review for October, 1910, 
page. 455. 








“She possesses some traces of speech which, 
it is believed, may be developed and improved 
by careful training. Up to the present time 
little more has been attempted than to secure 
and perfect a rapid, effective means of com- 
munication through the use of the manual 
alphabet; this accomplished, the training of 
her vocal organs will be undertaken and care- 
fully prosecuted. 

“While it is too soon to state with any degree 
of certainty just what the final results of our 
efforts to instruct this interesting child will be, 
there is every reason for believing that a bright 
and happy future awaits her and that. the 
humane efforts of the State to provide trainin 
and instruction for this sorely afflicted wa 
will in time be abundantly rewarded. Efforts. 
are being made by Dr. Shoemaker and Dr. 
Williams, oculists to the institution, to im- 
prove her vision. Two or three operations 
have been performed, but thus far cabined 
nature has but feebly responded. Other at- 
tempts will be made later on in the hope that 
better results may follow.” 

In the same report Mr. Emlen Hutchinson, 
president of the institution, remarks: 
“In children who have lost the senses of 
sight and hearing we usually find a greater 
development of their remaining senses. Th 
is particularly so in the case of Kathryne. Her 

senses of touch and smell have been develo 

to a remarkable degree, as on these she con- 
stantly relies for recognition of persons and 
things about her. : 

“Within two or three days after her admis 
sion to the institution the superintendent hand 
her three postcards received in the same 
addressed to her, and taking them in her ha 
she carried them to her nose and immediately 
withdrawing one from the three held it up and 
said, ‘Mamma.’ Upon examinging the card it 
was found to have come from her mother.” 
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OUR OWN COUNTRY 


Ill. THE BAROMETRIC INDUSTRY 


ORTY-SEVEN working days suf- 

ficed to erect, recently, a ten-story 
office building in New York. Five men 
on one of our great Western ranches can 
raise enough food to feed a thousand. 
One locomotive on our best railroads can 
haul 370 tons of freight at a load. The 
linotyper who set this sentence can work 
four times as fast as the compositor 
“sticking type” by hand. 

These are not unrelated observations. 
The New York office building was made 
of steel and concrete, and went up like a 
game of building blocks. The ranchmen 
and the printer, like the skilled workman 
in nearly every pursuit, get their results 
from the aid of machinery. - Back of 
every record for speed, efficiency, the 
power to do, are organized brains work- 
ing with the aid of machinery, and back 
of machinery are iron and steel. 

For the threefold reason that the 
United States is the greatest producer of 
iron and steel in the world, that the in- 
dustry is our greatest manufacturing 
asset, and that it also forms the essential 


basis upon which industry, commerce, 
building, and, to a large extent, agricul- 
ture alike depend, it is taken everywhere 
as the trade barometer of the country. 

Unfilled orders and night shifts in the 
steel mills mean thriving business for 
everybody; price-cutting, lay-offs, idle 
steel mills imply fewer buildings going 
up, fewer orders from the railroads, 
which need fewer rails and less equip- 
ment to carry a diminished amount of 
freight, and drooping prosperity every- 
where. Truly if we are to know our own 
country we must know its barometric 
industry. , 

Iron ore is iron mixed with iron oxide 
and earthy matter ; steel is iron with car- 
bon added to make it harder. There are 
three ways of making steel from iron: 
the Bessemer process, acid open hearth, 
and basic open hearth. The last method 
is the method used by the Inland Steel 
Company, at whose plant in Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., the accompanying pictures 
were taken, and it is the one to be de- 
scribed here. The finished product is to 
take the form of galvanized sheets for 
roofing. 








A ROW OF OPEN HEARTH FURNACES IN THE INLAND STEEL WORKS 
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Ship-loads of iron ere are unloaded at ore docks by grab-buckets, which run out on an 
overhead bridge, snap up seven tons of ore at a mouthful, and carry it back to a stock-pile 
on shore. The vessel being unloaded is more than a city block in length. 
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Trains of skip-cars take up the ore, with a layer of limestone and a layer of coke for 
each layer of ore. The trains run up to the top of the blast furnace and dump in the mixture. 
I'he furnace is a huge crucible of fire brick inside a steel jacket, heated by the coke. 
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When the limestone has absorbed, or liberated as gas, nearly all the impurities of the iron 
Ore, in the furnace, the practically pure iron is drawn off into ladles, each set on a little car. 
he red-hot train of ladles dashes off to the open hearth furnace room, there to become steel. 
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When not all the iron is needed in the open hearth furnaces some is poured into a pig- 
iron-casting machine, the ladle, on its car, tipping up like a dragon’s mouth. The rest 1s 
distributed into furnaces, each making sixty tons of steel at a heating. It is in these 
furnaces that the iron loses its sulphur and phosphorus. These “two enemies that the steel 
men hate worse than the devil hates holy water,” are burned off by lime. Then all the carbon 
is burned out, and new carbon, in just the right proportion, is added. 


Besides the brawny men handling ladles and furnaces, there are busy chemists testing 
sach furnace charge cf iron to see that there is just the right amount of carbon. So, at last 


from the great bowls of the furnaces is drawn out steel. 
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The steel is carried in ladles by an overhead crane to soldier-like rows of molds, each ready 
to make a 5,500-pound ingot of steel, and each standing on its own little car. 


When the molten steel has hardened, the molds are stripped off by a giant mechanical 
hand, and the solid but glowingly hot ingots are hurried off to a “soaking pit” where they 
are reheated and left to cool off equally all over. Then the ingots are rolled into sheets, given 
4 coating of zinc, and after passing through many inspections are ready at last for market 
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HINTS ON HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 











A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 


INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 











Actual Work for the Mother 


HE early education of the partially deaf child should be identical with that 

of the totally deaf, with the exception that his attention should be constantly 

called to all sounds, which he seems to have heard (whistles, bells, hand clap- 
ping, piano playing, dog barking, steam cars, and phonographs). You must sing 
into his ears both high and low notes, run the scale, sing lullabies. You must 
play hide-and-seek with him, calling to him to find you as children usually do, 
and letting him call to you when his turn to hide comes. His attention is thus 
attracted to sound; pleasure results from his efforts to listen and to imitate, 
and his voice is kept more nearly natural. Sometimes you may sit with him on 
your lap and bark like a dog, bray like a donkey, mew like a cat, neigh like a 
horse, bleat like a sheep, crow like a rooster or cackle like a hen. It is all part 
of the game to him, but in reality is development of the hearing. 

Have your work extend over periods of but ten minutes each at first (except 
that devoted to card-sewing, mat-weaving or “writing,” which may cover fifteen). 
Gradually extend them a litthe—being careful to stop before the child is fatigued. 

Outline of work for young children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as 
child grows older) : 


9.00 o’clock to 9.10—Color work. 

9.10 = * —g.20—Games. 

9.20 9.35—Sewing cards. 

9.35 9.45—Lip-reading. 

9.45 9.55—Paper folding. 

9.55 10.05—Marching, dumb bells and wands. 

10.05 10.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 

10.1 10.25—Gymnastics. 


5 
10.25 * 10.35—‘Writing” and special sense training, 
10.35 %: “ 10.45—Language and reading. 

The first exercise on this program, namely, color work, will be considered next 
month. 


The Value of Games 


g.10-9.20. The close codrdination between play and mentality is acknowledged 
by all psychologists as well as by teachers throughout the world. Play has been 
the subject of many lectures to students of the child for the one reason—a child 
who plays well keeps well and thinks well. 

In games, great rapidity of thought is required if there is to be quick action. 
As upon quick action often depends the success of the game, a lad who is ever 
ready to meet either the expected or the unexpected will be found to be quick of 
thought—he must be. 

Games in which groups of children are brought together against other similar 
groups, making team-work essential, teach the child to appreciate the 
efforts of others and to understand the great and important relationship existing 
between one person and his neighbors. The boy who is a good pitcher on the 
baseball nine is useless without the balance of the players. No matter how well 
he can throw the ball, the rest must do their share or there is no chance of 
winning the game against even the poorest opposing team. 

Too often parents are inclined to look upon play as a method of the child’s for 
passing the time, and not as something most vitally important for the “all-’round” 
development of the child himself. As a result they fail utterly to place a proper 
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value upon Dame Nature’s method of arousing physical and mental vigor in her 
children. Nearly all mothers are alive to the necessity of allowing plenty of time 
for the child to exercise out-of-doors, but few appreciate the fact that all kinds 
of games, indoors and out, are really beneficial. 

Little deaf children do not, as a rule, mix sufficiently with other children to 
learn the games which are the delight of childhood. For this reason they must 
be taught how to play, and the only one to teach them is the mother. Thus you 
see that your efforts must begin from the time that the little child is able to 
grasp his first soft ball. Because you have never heard of any mother of a 
deaf child trying to teach that child anything is no reason for you to believe you 
cannot do something toward the education of your own little one. You have not 
heard of such a thing, but it has been done. Why do you hesitate? Simply be- 
cause you are modest—too modest to believe in your own ability to teach, but I 
tell you frankly that once you have begun to teach your child how to play, you 
will find the rest easy, for your interest in his progress will have been awakened 
and you will be able to judge how he is getting on under your care. 


Games to Play at Home 


Bean-bag is one of the easiest games, while hide-the-thimble (indoors and 
out), puss-in-the-corner, tag, ball, roll-the-hoop, hide-and-seek, top spinning, and 
marbles, all have their place in the child’s early education and all take time to 
explain or teach, but are well worth the trouble and patience expended. In hide- 
and-seek you will need an assistant to tell the child when you have hidden and 
are ready for him to look for you. Played in the house, you may manage with- 
out any one to help, as you can stamp on the floor and the child will, in all prob- 
ability, feel the vibrations. On the other hand, if he has any hearing at all be 
sure to call to him instead of stamping, so that he may learn to use his ears as 
much as possible. 

The old-fashioned game of “Follow-your-leader” is perhaps one of the most 
useful games which all children are sure to enjoy. At first, with the deaf child, 
the game is played as with the hearing child. You must be “leader” and the 
child must follow you. Run, jump, fall, skip, open the door, swing, get a glass 
of water, pick a flower, or make a snowball. Go from place to place, showing the 
little fellow that he is to do everything that you do and just as you do it; that he 
is to go everywhere you go and to be quick about it, too! If there are others 
who can join in the fun, let them do so—the more the merrier. 

Once the child has entered into the spirit of the game you should lead him step 
by step (unconsciously on his part) to gymnastics of the trunk, of the body, legs, 
arms, hands, fingers, head, and finally of the face and tongue, as exercises of 
these parts prepare the way for articulation. 

Let us suppose that you have been running twice around the house, followed 
by your son. You then seat yourself at the kindergarten table; the child does 
likewise. 

Fold your arms; so does the child. Sit perfectly still; so does he. Nod your 
head; he nods, also. Stand up; the lad stands. Etc.. 


Gradated Body-Drill 


The above gives an idea of how the game is to be carried on. Each part of 
the body should receive some drill daily, but as you must use your own judgment 
as to how much the child is able to take and to enjoy, you will have to choose 
from the following lists such work as may seem most fitted to the occasion. It 
is well to remember that trunk, arm, and-leg movements are more easily done 
than hand, finger, and face. Therefore little children should begin with the 
former. 

I have repeated this statement for the reason that it is often easy to pass at 
once to the hand movements, leaving out the others. This should not be done. 
Begin with some of the trunk exercises. Follow with the others—some of each 
up to the point where the child must stop because he is unable to follow you. 
Next time start at that point and work on that exercise until the child is able to 
do it correctly. Of course you are not to keep at it until he is tired out, nor 
even fatigued to any extent. You must do a little at a time, say five to ten 
minutes with a little child. Once he has mastered the new movement, go back 
to some of the old, choosing each time something not chosen the day before, so 
that there may he a constant repetition, but no deadening by loss of interest. 
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THE CHILD MUST BE TRAINED TO CARE FOR HIMSELF 


Exercises of the Trunk 


Stand erect, hands at side, heels together, toes turned slightly out. Place 
hands on hips. Bend forward. Bend backward. Bend to the right. Bend to 
the left. This exercise should be given to young children only a few times, and 
not at all if the child is naturally active and plays or romps a great deal. The 
same is true of the leg movements. Stand erect, hands at side, etc. (same posi- 
tion as above). Draw back to position. Point right toe directly in front. Same 
to the right side. Same in back. Same with left foot. Take one step forward 
with right foot. Step back into position. Repeat with left foot. Take three 
steps forward with right arms swinging. Return to position without swinging 
arms. Repeat with left foot. 

There are many other exercises ‘which should be given, but which are fully ex- 
plained in any good book of gymnastics which may be procured at the kinder- 
garten supply shop (the address of which may be found at any bookseller’s). The 
same is true of gymnastics of the arm and of regular drills with quarter-pound 
dumbbells. The one thing to remember is that you are teaching the child to copy 
your every movement, so that he will be able to place his tongue, lips, etc., in the 
correct position for speech when the time comes for him to be taught to articu- 
late. He must learn, and from you as well as, if not better than, from any one 
else, how to manage unruly fingers, as well as feet, and how to place his tongue 
and lips in just the position that you want him to. 

As time passes, you lead him, at this period of his school day, to sit down at 
the tab'e, placing his hands palm down upon it. Raise your hands; he raises his. 
Replace yours; he replaces his. Raise one finger; replace. Raise two; replace. 
Raise three; replace. Take hands from table and place elbows on table, palms 
facing each other, and beginning with the thumbs place all five digits tip to tip. 
Place hands in lap. 
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Smile; the child smiles. Look solemn; he looks solemn. Open and close 
mouth rapidly; he does likewise. Same slowly. Open slowly and close rapidly. 
Open rapidly and close slowly. Same with eyes, lips, and jaws. 


Tongue Gymnastics 


Then thrust tongue forward (out) and draw back quickly, same slowly; move 
tongue from side to side, first slowly, then rapidly; turn up and back tip of tongue 
and apply to different points of roof of mouth, teeth, lips; turn it down behind 
lower teeth ; up behind upper teeth; widen and narrow tongle by use of the 
side musc'es; flap tongue with energy (as saying “‘la-la-la” without voice). Press 
tongue against lips, teeth, roof of mouth, and bed of mouth; then simply place it 
in same position, teaching the difference between pressing (forcing) and simply 
placing with no effort. Keep tongue flat, perfectly still and soft. You will be 
surprised to find out how hard that little tongue is and how it does “w iggle.” 

Special attention has been given to this part of the suggestions for home 
training, as there is no doubt of the fact that a child who can imitate well his 
mother’s acts will be better prepared to imitate those of his teacher than a child 
who has been allowed to miss the opportunity of forming the excellent habit of 
correct copying. A year or two may not be too long to spend upon this part of 
the instruction, if the child is only three years old when first efforts are made. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 


Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 
VI 
ANTIQUARIAN INTERESTS 


AVING a fair length of holidays in the summer, and having de- 

veloped a taste for antiquities, especially those of an ecclesiastical 
nature, | was able to follow out my inclination, and at this time and 
since have visited most of the great churches and historic sites in the 
country. In 1858 I commenced my antiquarian wanderings by visiting 
several interesting localities. Among these was Silchester, about 10 
miles from Reading, which has the encircling walls, of course in ruins, 
of the old Roman town of Anderida. Extensive excavations have dis- 
played the streets and parts of buildings of a comparatively large town, 
ruined 1,400 or 1,500 years ago. 

I also visited the old town of Wantage, with which my family had 
been connected in the past, and which was the birthplace of Alfred 
the Great, and also of Bishop Butler, author of the Analogy of Re- 
ligion. It has a large, fine, and ancient church. In the neighborhood 
is an ancient prehistoric road, called the Ridge Way, running for many 
miles along the top of the chalk downs, and flanked here and there by 
ancient camps called “castles” and barrows. 

Here, too, is Wayland Smith’s cave, a cromlech, where a scene in 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth” is placed, and the famous White 
Horse Hill. This is 890 feet high, and on its bare side has a large, 
rude figure of a horse nearly 400 feet long, made by scraping off the 
turf and exposing the white chalk under it. The figure is seen at a great 
distance. It was first done, according to tradition, to commemorate 
King Alfred’s victory over the Danes, A. D. 871, and is still “cleaned” 
periodically as narrated by the author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” in his interesting “Scouring of the White Horse.” Here, too, 
according to local tradition, St. George killed the Dragon, and in proof, 
shall I say, of this there is a hill under that of the White Horse named 
Dragon Hill; and, in further proof, the top of this hill is, or was when 
I saw it, sprinkled over with irregular patches of a lighter-colored 
grass, due to the blood which flowed from the fatal wounds inflicted 
by the doughty champion. 

Not far from this locality, too, is the “Blowing Stone,” a large piece 
of rock on the downs, which, when blown, emits a trumpet-like sound 
that can be heard, in the stillness of night, miles away. Tradition says 
it was used in prehistoric times for signaling purposes. 

Then my steps took me to the grand Cathedral of Winchester and 
the adjacent fine Norman church and hospital of St. Cross, where I 
duly took the dole of bread and cheese and the horn of ale, as left by 
the founder, Bishop Henry de Blois, in 1136, and still continued to all 
travelers who choose to claim it. 

After this there was the grand old church, Romsey Abbey, to see, 
closely connected with Queen Matilda, and, not far away, the beautiful 
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Cathedral of Salisbury, unique as being the only English cathedral 
built solely in the purest style of Gothic, the Early English. The origi- 
nal site of the city, Old Sarum, which was originally a Celtic hill fort, 
with its huge earthen ramparts and ditches, was visited. This was 
mostly famous in modern times as being perhaps the “rottenest” of 
the “rotten boroughs” before the Reform Bill of 1832, inasmuch as 
with only one house it sent two members to Parliament, one of whom 
at one time was the first Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. 

And a visit to Salisbury necessarily involved a visit to the mysterious 
Stonehange, about 8 miles off. I and a friend, visiting this venerable 
relic of antiquity, came to a wayside inn in the vicinity and into the 
company of a few of the neighborhood farmers. We, naturally, full 
of interest and enthusiasm, were horrified to find that their interest in 
the wonder was centered only in the hardness of the stones of which 
it was composed and the possibility of breaking them up for the pur- 
pose of using them for mending the roads. After some discussion and 
the mention of names presumably capable of such a task, it was agreed 
that it could not be done with profit, and that therefore it was unde- 
sirable to make the attempt. Doubtless a large number of the world’s 
most interesting monuments, happily existing still, owe their preser- 
vation to the same reason. 

In a subsequent year I extended my acquaintance with places of 
antiquarian interest by a visit with my old friend Edmund Arkell to 
Wells Cathedral, at once one of the most beautiful and most beauti- 
fully situated of the English cathedrals, with a magnificent west front. 
We also visited Glastonbury Abbey ruins, with the beautiful chapel of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea; Bristol and Gloucester cathedrals, and Tin- 
tern Abbey, said to be the finest ecclesiastical ruin in England. 

But the great trip was that taken in 1860 to Scotland. Here scenery 
and historical associations more than ecclesiastical architecture was the 
attraction; for, with some notable exceptions, the religious edifices 
suffered from such rough usage at the Reformation that there is less 
to interest in this direction than in England. I went by sea, a new 
experience, and with my companion had a most pleasant tramp with 
knapsacks from Edinburgh through a part of the Highlands, where 
we ascended one of the highest mountains, and so on to Glasgow. We 
had a very pleasant time and were well treated during the three weeks 
we were away. 

In Edinburgh we had the privilege of visiting the two institutions 
for the deaf there situated, which were both in session. The original 
school, that in Henderson Row, was then in charge of Mr. Hutchinson, 
and the principal assistant, Mr. J. E. Dick, had been at the Old Kent 
Road School. He it was who had initiated me into the mysteries 
of deaf-mute instruction. Here all the children paid a small sum 
for instruction—then £6 per annum—the remainder of the cost being 
met by public charity. Mechanical trades were taught. In the matter 
of appointments and apparatus the school was superior to that with 
which I was connected. 

We also saw the palatial Donaldson’s Hospital. Here a former 
London teacher, Mr. A. McDiarmid, was the headmaster, but we did 
not see him. There were about 80 deaf -and-dumb children, and 
the peculiarity of their training was, and I believe is still, their associa- 
tion, except in school time, with hearing children, of whom a number 
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are also educated in the “Hospital.””. The word hospital has no special 
reference in Edinburgh to the sick. A vast proportion of the endow- 
ment fund had been devoted to the building, and at the time of my 
visit the school was suffering from some depression of funds. The 
education was quite free. I thought the clothing was very shabby, but 
the children, so far as I could judge, seemed well taught. Nothing in 
the way of articulate speech was attempted in either school. 


VII 
FOUNDING OF THE MARGATE SCHOOL 


NE advantage derived from our enforced confinement within 

doors was the opportunity it gave for study. The supervision 
of the boys was not, under the circumstances which prevailed, a very 
onerous duty, and there was a considerable amount of time in the even- 
ings after school which could be given to that purpose. Mr. Alfred 
Large and | took advantage of this, and for several years we studied 
together at those times and also before school in the mornings. 

In 1862, having obtained the consent of the committee to live out, 
together with a small addition to my salary in consideration of in- 
creased expenditure, I was united in marriage to one who thus became 
the dear, faithful partner of my life and the tender, self-sacrificing 
mother of our children. With her for nearly 38 subsequent years I 
shared whatever of joy or sorrow befell us, and her never-forgotten 
loss has been the greatest grief in life which has befallen me; but the 
intensity of it is tempered by the happy memory of our communion 
and the confident hope of its future resumption. 

In 1860, the number of children in the school having risen to 302 
in actual attendance, and the attention of the committee having been 
drawn to the presumed overcrowding, a subcommittee was appointed 
to consider the matter. They reported that such overcrowding was a 
fact, that the ventilation was very inefficient, and that on the site it 
was not possible to make any effective extension of the accommoda- 
tion. It was then resolved, as a temporary and tentative measure, to 
acquire premises in the country as a branch school. Ramsgate and 
Margate, seaside places, were visited for this purpose, and eventually 
at the latter place a large old building at a cheap rent was found and 
adapted to the purpose. It had been the parish work-house for many 
years, and after serving as such had figured as a boarding school for 
‘young gentlemen,” when it had borne the title of St. John’s College. 

It was an old ramshackled place and had several mysterious en- 
trances into large caves or cellars cut in the chalk. The romantic 
averred that these dated from ancient British times; others, les§ ro- 
mantic, that they were smugglers’ caves; the matter-of-fact people sur- 
mised that they were potato stores; while the irreverent stated that 
most of them had had connection in the past with drainage require- 
ments. I cannot say which theory was the correct one; I can only 
state that extensive caves existed here as in other parts of the town. 
In the house, too, at night weird sounds were often heard, and on the 
testimony of more than one of its inmates a veritable ghost had been 
seen, or supposed to be seen, on several occasions. 

This building was purchased by the committee, together with five 
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acres of land attached to it, the latter at the small price of £155 per 
acre. The committee had to go to Parliament for power to hold the 
land, and to devote a portion of the funds for the purpose and for 
building. In March, 1862, 50 children and four teachers were sent 
down to occupy the house, in charge of Mr. Alfred Large, who was the 
senior assistant. The arrangement at first made was for the male 
teachers in charge to go there, as well as the children, for a temporary 
period, generally a year. This continued until the new building was 
built and opened in 1876. 

When the Princess Alexandra came, in 1863, to be married to the 
late king, then the Prince of Wales, the children at the “Asylum” in 
the Old Kent Road were grouped on a scaffolding outside the “Asy- 
lum,” being in the line of route and close to the station at which the 
Princess arrived in London. The deaf children were thus the first 
of the nation’s children to greet one who has since shown such loving 
sympathy with all who have been in need and distress, and especially 
with children. 

In the latter part of 1863 Mr. Large went to Edinburgh as head- 
master of the deaf-and-dumb department at Donaldson’s Hospital. 
This was the only promotion I witnessed during the 18 years of my 
engagement in London. Little if any progress was made in the diffu- 
sion of education or the increase of schools for the deaf in England 
during the greater part of that time, and matters in these respects 
seemed to have come almost to a state of stagnation. 

With the ambitious view of endeavoring to raise my work to a 
higher level, I conceived the idea of writing a manual for the teaching 
of elementary language, to serve as a text-book both for ordinary and 
for deaf schools, on an entirely new plan. This I worked long at and 
eventually completed, and it secured the approval of my old govern- 
ment-inspector friend, who kindly undertook to correct the proofs when 
printed. I offered the manuscript to several of the best publishers, 
who gave very favorable opinions of it; but, being on a novel principle, 
they could not face the risk of publishing at their own expense. I had 
no ability to do so myself, as proposed by them. I used the lessons 
subsequently in my class teaching with advantage, but they never got 
into print. I followed this by drawing up a scheme of oral instruction 
and an elaborate pronouncing list of words. 

But in these undertakings I was both before and behind my time, 
for my scheme, which was wholly theoretical, bore no reference to 
anything done elsewhere, of which, in fact, nothing at this time was 
known here, either by me in particular or generally by those similarly 
engaged. My literary efforts in these directions came to nought. 

There was one exception, however, and this was in the shape of two 
contributions consisting of 16 columns I sent in 1866 to the “Educa- 
tional Times,” the official organ of the Royal College of Preceptors. 
Facilities for expressing one’s views in print are now open to all, but 
things in this respect were very different 40 or 50 years ago. I had an 
intense desire to exhibit the defects which pressed so strongly on my 
mind, believing that if attention could be effectively drawn to them 
a remedy would be found. So the admission of my paper pleased me 
very much, apart from some amount of elation which one’s first printed 
words usually cause. But I soon found that my efforts to let in a little 
light upon the obscurity in which our work was involved did not meet 
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with the commendation of those who, well satisfied with their own posi- 
tion in it, seemed to feel they had a vested interest in it, and resented 
interference by any one outside their own circle. 

In looking up and reading again, after the lapse of many years, my 
two articles, I must say I am surprised at the clearness and perspicuity 
with which I stated the adverse conditions which then prevailed and 
suggested remedies which, by the way, have since happily, in most 
instances, been applied. But I cannot congratulate myself on having 
advanced, in the power of expression, above the standard of those long- 
since-written articles. 

After stating in them that education in any degree failed to reach 
a large number, and that where it was attempted to be given the in- 
adequacy of the time, in comparison with that of the hearing, to give 
much more than these latter require, stood in the way of full efficiency, 
I say as the main result of the then efforts: “In the great majority of 
cases they (the pupils) have gained rather a perception of their own 
utter ignorance and of the very great disadvantages they labor under 
in consequence of their affliction than such an amount of knowledge 
as will suffice to put them on somewhat of an equality with their fellow- 
beings. It is an exceptional case to find a pupil who at the end of 
his term of education can quite understand a written statement of 
facts, as, for instance, in a newspaper paragraph, or express in correct 
language his own ideas or ordinary actions.” 

I insisted strongly on the insufficiency of the support then given by 
charity and the unreasonableness of requiring an adequate provision 
from that source, and cited specially the example of the United States 
of America as indicating the State as the proper source whence the 
necessary funds should be got. I find, too, that I made a strong point 
of the education being made compulsory; and, although I had not 
arrived at a full perception of the advantages of oral teaching, I urged 
that articulate speech should be taught efficiently. 

Nothing immediately followed from this, my first published literary 
effort, which I may perhaps look upon as an early attempt to prepare 
the ground; and in suggesting the proper remedy, since happily ap- 
plied, I am not aware that any definite or direct proposal of the kind 
had been previously made. 

The requirements of a small family, which, while it added much to 
happiness, yet also increased responsibilities, made it necessary to in- 
crease, if possible, the ways and means to meet them. I therefore gave 
up my little leisure time to teaching private pupils. With one of them 
I was, in the opinion of his father, particularly successful, and gained 
in him a warm and influential friend. 

In 1867 I met Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, then on his visit of inspection 
to European schools, and it has been my privilege and pleasure ever 
since to be allowed to reckon him as a friend. Through his kind recom- 
mendation I was indebted for the honorary degree of Master of Arts of 
his College, presented to me by him in London in 1869. In the conclu- 
sions arrived at by him in his widely extended inquiry 1 fully agreea 
and it did not seem at all unlikely at that time that my life and work 
might henceforward lie in America. 

(To be continued) 








































































CHINA THROUGH A CAR-WINDOW 


BY MRS. ANNETTA T. MILLS, Founder of the Chefoo School for the Deat 


Concluded 


VER since we began our work, in 

1898, we had been looking forward 
to the time when we could present the 
cause of the deaf to the government and 
the people in such a way as to attract 
their attention. Much preparatory work 
was necessary before we could do this, 
and in this work we were hampered by 
the lack of trained helpers and funds. At 
last, however, the time seemed to have 
come, and last winter we carried out this 
itinerary, of which | have given you a 
glimpse, covering a journey of over three 
thousand English miles, during which we 
held fifty meetings in sixteen of the 
largest cities, speaking to more than 
thirty thousand Chinese. 

One of our first moves after reaching 
Peking was to call on Minister Rockhill, 
now of St. Petersburg, who arranged 
through Dr. C. D. Tenney, secretary at 
the American Legation, for a private in- 
terview with His Excellency Yen Shou, 
vice-president of the Imperial Board of 
Education, where we gave a demonstra- 
tion in his private library. Yen Shou is 
known among the Chinese as “The First 
Scholar in the Land.” He is a cultured 
gentleman of the old style. I apologized 
to him in my best Shantung Mandarin 
for not speaking the Pekingese, but his 
reply put me quite at ease and was 
worthy of a Chesterfield. He said, “It 
is the same; neither do I speak Pe- 
kingese.”” The main difference between 
the two dialects lies largely in the hard 
and soft sounds. For instance, “to go” 
in Chefoo is Ku (Of); in Peking, Chu 
(ON). We had no difficulty in under- 
Standing each other, and after our 
demonstration he invited us to give 
another before the government schools. 
He seemed much interested, and said he 
would ascertain the number of deaf chil- 
dren in the city and later take steps to- 
ward opening a school. 
ur appearance before the government 


schools was in a large theater outside the 
historic Chien Men, where the annual 
exhibition was being held. The large 
hall was crowded with the various 
schools, in their respective uniforms, 
marshaled by their teachers. They made 
a brave showing. Around the galleries 
of the theater were arranged the exhibits 
from the different schools, one hundred 
in number, with three thousand pupils, 
only boys being represented. 

‘There were examination papers, maps, 
crayon portraits, drawings, handicraft in 
wood, iron, brass, and weaving. Our 
escorts were His Excellency Yen Shou 
and young Manchus from the “School 
for Nobles’ Sons of the Eight Manchu 
Banners.” Since the new régime in Pe- 
king no beggars are allowed on the 
streets ; as soon as one appears he or she 
is hustled off by a policeman to one of 
the industrial schools, of which there are 
many, and some of the work displayed 
was from these schools. 

The result of Secretary Hay’s states- 
manship in returning the Boxer indem- 
nity, suggesting that it be used to pro- 
mote western education, is shown in the 
new school at Peking, whither picked 
young men from all over China are sent 
to be prepared for further study in 
American colleges and universities, where 
they usually take high rank. 

On our arrival at the theater, tea and 
cakes were served, after which we were 
taken to the large stage, where the deaf 
boys as usual did their best. At the close 
of the demonstration His Excellency pre- 
sented each of the pupils with the im- 
perial reward-of merit. This was highly 
prized by us all, and was a kindly mark 
of favor, putting our work on the same 
plane as that of the government schools. 

The card has at the top the seal of 
the board, under which are two imperial 
Chinese flags*‘over characters meaning 
“Peking. Board of Education,” At the 
right of the card is recorded the Em- 
peror’s name, year, month, etc.; on the 
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DOMESTIC VIEWS OF THE CHEFOO SCHOOL 


Reading down from the top of the left-hatl 
column: 1, a corner of the school kitchen (which8 
much like all kitchens of North China) ; 2, anotht 
corner of the kitchen; 3, Mr. Sen, a native teach 
who took these pictures, is being assisted in 
capacity as photographer by some of the deaf pupilt 
4, pupils eating dinner; 5, learning the names # 
common things. The boy with the hammer points® 





the word hammer to show he has established # 
connection between the word and the thing, and # 
with the others. 
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Ying-tswen (Eng., “Jasmine”), as she 
looked when she came, and three months 
later—The panorama’ shows Chefoo 
from the hills, looking: north over the 
Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. 
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PAGES FROM THE TEXT-BOOKS 


The left-hand column contains two pictures 
drawn by a native teacher, and the language) 
work based upon them. The upper exercise) 
reads, in part: “To creep. Can creep. The 


little child can creep. I can creep, too,” ete™ 





The lower exercise reads, in part: 
Eight cash. He has found eight cash. 


sees them,” etc. The Chinese text is read from? 





the top down, beginning at the right hand. 


E 
The picture at the top of the right-hand columi> 
provides for drill on the use of the words “@ i 
pair, a couple, both.” The same word is als? 


used for “twins.” 
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SPEECH-WORK AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


Upper left hand: (a) two of the pupils are writing lessons on the blackboard from memory, while two 
ate reciting by means of the manual alphabet; (b) a class doing sums in Arabic figures. Upper right 
and: the pronunciation (1) of ah; (2) @; (3) 60; (4)m; (5) f. Lower left hand: the pupil is spelling 
the name of an object illustrated on the card held up by the teacher. Lower right hand: Mrs. Li, a 


Christian, at one time Mrs, Mills’s personal teacher and helper, and her son. 
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left is the official name of the school 
and the pupil’s name. The large char- 
acter means “Reward of Merit.” 


Modern Lay Education 


The new educational movement in 
China provides for a modern system of 
education with an up-to-date curriculum 
requiring four hundred million new text- 
books. There are said to be more than 
one hundred million children of school 
age in China. Until recent years most 
of the new text-books have been pre- 
pared and printed by the missionaries. 
Now there is a large secular native pub- 
lishing house in Shanghai called the 
Commercial Press, which translates any 
book it fancies without so much as “by 
your leave, sir,’ or a “thank you.” 
There are no copyright laws in China. 
This company is run by wide-awake 
young men of the new China, most of 
them the product of mission schools. 
The government schools are copies in 
most respects of mission schools and col- 
leges, which have really set the pace and 
whose graduates are sought for as teach- 
ers in all departments. 

Quite a number of meetings were held 
in the government schools, one at the 
Tientsin University, another at the 
Woman’s Normal School. Mr. C. C. 
Yen, son of H. E. Yen Shou, received 
us in his own home, where we had a 
most delightful time. He is a progres- 
sive young man, principal of the “First 
Private Middle School and Kinder- 
garten,”’ having brought kindergartners 
from Japan to train teachers for him. 
As he. is chairman of a lecture guild, 
holding its meetings in the great hall of 
one of the largest temples, he was able 
to arrange a meeting there, where we 
found an audience of three thousand 
men, who stood quietly nearly two hours 
through our lecture and demonstration. 
This is a glimpse of the new China. 

The interest clustering about our visit 
in Pao-ting can only be hinted at. There 
was the day spent at the district magis- 
trates’ yamen, to which we rode in fine 
Peking carts sent to bring us, with out- 
riders, quite as if we were officials our- 
selves; the meeting with the genial old 
man and his six daughters, of whom he 
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really seems fond, especially the gentle 
“mute one,” who looked at me with such 
pleading in her eyes, as much as to say, 
“Have you come to help me to under- 
stand?” ‘Then there was our meeting 
with the literati in the Confucian temple, 
where we talked over plans for a govern- 
ment school for the deaf, followed by 
the walk to one corner of the city to look 
at the proposed site for the new school; 
and then the promise to send our best 
teacher to take charge of it, who now 
reports ten deaf and twenty blind pupils. 

In Nanking, old historical Nanking, 
the great viceroy, Tuan Fong, sent for 
us to come to the viceregal yamen, where 
we spent two hours, explaining and 
showing what the deaf could do. The 
viceroy has a little deaf niece, of whom 
he is very fond, and he wanted me to 
send him two trained teachers, preferably 
a man and his wife; but before the mat- 
ter could be consummated Tuan Fong 
was called to the north and later sent into 
retirement, much to our regret, for we 
had hoped he was to be the one to pro- 
mote schools for the deaf all through the 
empire. 

Thus it was that, as we passed through 
that wonderful country, catching glimpses 
here and there of its evolution, we real- 
ized as never before that, just as the 
train of cars in which we rode repre- 
sented the industry and progressiveness 
of the twentieth century, so the change 
in educational thought spoke of the slow 
but sure awakening of the sleeping 
dragon. 


The Chefoo School 


Ten of the eighteen provinces of China 
are represented among the thirty pupils 
who have studied in our school in Chefoo, 
with one from Korea. Now, however, 
Korea has a school of her own under a 
teacher trained in Chefoo. 

The work is all in the Mandarin Chi- 
nese language, and the object is to devise 
a systematic method for teaching the deaf 
applicable to all parts of China, along 
the lines used by educators in western 
lands; to prove to the Chinese that the 
deaf can be educated and become valued 
members of society, and to give to the 
people an object lesson in true philan- 
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thropy, which, in view of the pagan idea 
in regard to defectives, is most important. 

Eventually China will adopt all of the 
modern forms of philanthropy — the 
flower and fruit of Christianity—but 
during this time of reconstruction they 
need help, and opportunity spells obliga- 
tion. 

Here, indeed, is the chance for some 
large-hearted man or woman, with the 
means at their disposal, to meet one of 
the great needs of a totally neglected 
class of children. 


What Christendom Is Doing 


It may be well to give some idea of 
what share America and other Christian 
lands are taking in this awakening of 
China. 

As I had been, before going to China, 
a teacher in Rochester, N. Y., it was nat- 
ural that the initial work for the Chinese 
deaf should have its inception in the 
Rochester school. To Miss Harriet E. 
Hamilton, who so recently exchanged 
earthly for heavenly activities, belongs 
the honor of forming the first society of 


its kind in America, perhaps in the 
world—that of deaf people banded to- 
gether to help the deaf of foreign lands. 
This society took the name of “The Si- 


lent Workers,” and was composed of 
many of the older pupils in the school. 
Soon after “The Little Helpers” society 
was formed among the younger pupils 
by Miss Mary E. Tousey, now Mrs. 
W. Hayt, of Park City, Utah. 

Of course the older pupils had some 
spending money, but most of the pennies 
at the disposal of the “Little Helpers” 
were given to them by Miss Tousey for 
keeping hands and nails tidy. 

Miss Hamilton kept up her interest in 
the work of “The Silent Workers,” plan- 
ning their programs and attending the 
meetings even after she left the school, 
and in everything she found an able and 
faithful lieutenant in Mr. Clayton Mc- 
Laughlin, while “The Little Helpers” are 
now wisely guided by Miss Rosa Halpen. 

Over these two societies beautiful 
Mary Westervelt shed her sweet influ- 
ence, as she did over everything con- 
nected with the life of the school, and 
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gave to each the benefit of her fine execu- 
tive ability. 

The alumni and “The Silent Workers” 
are now proposing to raise two scholar- 
ships in memory of these beloved teach- 
ers who first turned their attention to 
China and its great need in 1887. They 
have always been faithful “workers” and 
“helpers.” Their gift was the first to 
reach China, and to Dr. Westervelt, 
backed by his board of directors, is due, 
more than to any other person, the 
change which I made in 1898 from gen- 
eral mission work to giving all of my 
time to the education of the deaf in 
China. 


Ireland Next 


Writing as I am, entirely from memory, 
it seems to me that the next circle to 
become interested was that in Belfast, 
Ireland. Miss Agnes McVicker, now 
wife of Mr. W. E. Harris, editor of 
“The Messenger” and a teacher in the 
Belfast Institution for the Deaf, wrote 
asking for information in regard to the 
deaf in China, that the Irish deaf might 
have a share in what was being done. 
This was the beginning of an interest 
that has never wavered, and Mr. Harris 
has always kept a corner in “The Mes- 
senger” in which to report gifts and give 
news of our work. At about the same 
time interest was started among the 
members of the Deaf and Dumb Benevo- 
lent Society of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
through Miss Dewar, who, until her 
death, worked untiringly for the cause. 
They hold the banner as regards the 
largest yearly gift to the work, usually 
raising, by sales and collections, the gen- 
erous sum of fifty pounds sterling. It 
is touching to know that among the arti- 
cles exposed for sale at their last bazaar 
was work done by four young women 
who are blind as well as deaf. 

Both the Belfast and the Edinburgh 
societies have reached out and interested 
associated circles of the deaf in other 
places, and have been able to send aid 
to India as well as to China. 

The work in Edinburgh is done under 
the able guidance of the Rev. W. J. Han- 
sell, pastor of the Church for the Deaf 




















THE NEW INDUSTRIAL CHINA—THE HAN-YANG STEEL WORKS, OWNED AND RUN BY CHINESE 
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STREET SCENE IN HONGKONG 


Copyright, 1910, by The National Geographic Magazine 








SCENE ON THE YANG-TZE-KIANG 


This photograph and the four following it were taken on a tour conducted by Thomas 
Cook & Son 
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CHINESE KINDERGARTNERS IN A METHODIST MISSION SCHOOL 
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and Dumb at 49 Albany Street, aided by 
his assistants and church members. 

We must not omit what has been done 
by the members of The Royal Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and the interest shown by Mrs. 
Ware, wife of the Bishop of Durham. 

Among the recent circles to become 
helpfully interested are the deaf of Chi- 
cago, under the gifted leadership of Rev. 
P. J. Hasenstab, of the Methodist Con- 
ference, and his earnest helpers. They 
have established two scholarships, known 
as “The Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
Memorial Scholarships,” in addition to 
which they do their share for their own 
church work. Their example is note- 
worthy. 

The Puget Sound Association is “a 
live wire,” electrified by the fine person- 
ality of Mr. Wm. S. Root, editor of an 
interesting paper for the deaf called “The 
Observer,’ published at Seattle, Wash. 

The following schools of the North- 
west send their contributions through 
Mr. Root: Vancouver, Wash., per Mr. 
W. S. Hunter; Salem, Ore., per Mr. T. 
L. Lindstrom; Boulder, Mont., per Mr. 
Philip Brown; Sioux Falls, S. D., per 
Mr. L. M. Hunt; also the Portland So- 
ciety of the Deaf, Mr. John O’Reichel, 
president. 

The founding of two scholarships by 
the pupils of “The New York Hard-of- 
Hearing School,” to be known as “The 
Nitchie Scholarships,” speaks of tender 
sympathy for the afflicted and of brave 
hearts to do. 

The Philadelphia deaf are planning 
something fine under Rev. C. O. Dant- 
zer’s leadership. It may take the form 
of 2 “Syle Scholarship.” 

The Mt. Airy School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation remembers the work with an 
annual gift, and through its influence 
members of the directors’ board are 
numbered among the donors. 

The deaf in Canada find their repre- 
sentative in Mrs. William Watt, whom 
they have authorized to collect for the 
Chefoo School. Space forbids me speak- 
ing of others whose gifts have been just 
as fully appreciated, but I hope to write 
more fully on this topic at another time. 
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At least thirty different circles have 
reached out their helpful hands to their 
silent brothers and sisters in the Orient. 

The spirit of love and unity which 
characterizes all of these sweet acts of 
charity—the flower and fruit of our 
Christianity—warms our hearts and gives 
us cheer, which we gladly pass on to the 
lonely, neglected deaf in China. 

From other sources an endowment 
which now amounts to $27,000 has been 
obtained. ‘This should be increased to 
$100,000. Scholarships of $50 each 
yearly are also needed. This sum is 
sufficient to maintain a deaf child in the 
Chefoo school for a year. A few memo- 
rial scholarships have been obtained; 
still others are being carried by teachers 
and pupils in schools for the deaf, as 
well as by associations and churches 
among the deaf and friends of the deaf 
in Christian lands. 

Gifts for scholarships or endowments 
may be sent to Frank W. Booth, Esq., 
General Secretary of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Volta Building, 
Volta Place and 35th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to Dwight H. Day, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Further information 
may be obtained by addressing me at the 
School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China. 


Sorrow and Cheer 


Out of great sorrow the work for the 
Chinese deaf was born, and we want the 
deaf of Christian lands to feel in a very 
special way that the work is theirs, and 
to learn the lesson that it has brought to 
me, viz., that bravely helping others to 
bear their burdens eases our own. 

Any one on this side of the world, in- 
terested in the betterment of the deaf 
at home or abroad, who in his peregrina- 
tions may reach the Orient, is most cor- 
dially invited to visit Chefoo. 

We are anticipating a rare treat when 
Dr. and Mrs. Bell, who have shown 
generous interest in the work and who 
are now circling the globe, pay us the 
promised visit. 
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This picture shows a difference in custom between Chinese Christian and heathen families. 
In the latter the men eat by themselves. 





Two women about to eat their dinner, not of rice, which is little eaten in the north, but 
of meat and vegetable dumplings. They are seated, Turk fashion, on the kang, or brick be 
of the north, at the usual small, low table. The girl has just lifted the wooden cover from the 
kettle in which the dumplings are cooking. 
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ZIG-ZAG BRIDGE AND TEA HOUSE, SHANGHAI 


“The Yang-tze Valley and Beyond,” by Mrs. I. F. Bishop. Copyright, 1900, by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


CHRISTIANIZING CHINA 


Dr. James H. McCartney, Methodist missionary in Chungking, West China, preaching to 
crowds from gang plank of river boat—From World-Wide Missions 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S FIRST BORN-DEAF B. A. 


BY A. J. STORY, Stoke-on-Trent, England, Corresponding Editor of ‘* The Volta Review ” 


Mr. G. Annand Mackenzie, of Cambridge, 
England, has recently succeeded in graduating 
as Bachelor of Arts at the historic university 
in that town, thereby achieving the distinction 
of being the first born-deaf person to take his 
degree at a British university. Mr. Macken- 
zie’s success has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the English press, though he, himself, 
thought it “nothing much,” but it comes at a 
time when considerable thought is being di- 
rected to the improvement of the education of 
the deaf in Great Britain and it will prove to 
be a veritable tonic to the work. 

The following particulars of the interesting 
career of the deaf student, who has by his 
dogged perseverance won the high distinction 
of Bachelor of Arts of Cambridge, cannot 
fail to be of much profit, not only to the deaf, 
but also to their teachers and all those in- 
terested in their advancement. 


Taught by English Methods 


Mr. Mackenzie was born completely deaf ana 
had two deaf brothers. He was taught at 
home by his mother by means of the manual 
alphabet, in the use of which she was skilled. 
Although he received occasional lessons in 
English composition from a deaf gentleman, he 
did not receive any instruction from a profes- 
sional teacher of the deaf. His training has 
therefore been all through along practically 
normal lines. He found the acquisition of the 
English language, in which he is now very 
accomplished, extremely difficult, but his 
mother insisted on the use of complete sen- 
tences in conversation, and would not allow 
broken English or bits of sentences. She 
made her three deaf children write in full and 
correct forms. 

Mr. Mackenzie was encouraged by his 
mother to attempt speech, and at one time he 
received some instruction in articulation and 
speech-reading, but he has found it impossibie 
to improve in these arts beyond “a certain 
point.” 

At the age of thirteen he was sent to a large 
public school, in which he was the only deaf 
pupil. Difficulties arose in his instruction on ac- 
count of his deafness and he remained there 
only two years; but during that period he rose 
to the top position of the school and carried off 
several of the highest prizes. 

On leaving school he took up the study of 
art and exhibited landscapes and genre pictures 
in various galleries. But the habit of the stu- 
dent, inspired by his mother, was strong within 
him. In his leisure time he learned poetry and 
continued his study of the French language. 


Becoming interested in the adult deaf, he 
took up the post of Missioner to the Oxford 
Diocesan Mission to the Deaf, in the univer- 
sity city of Oxford, and it was here that the 
idea of trying for a degree was suggested to 
him by an undergraduate friend. The chance 
to do so was, however, denied him; but his op- 
portunity came when he was called to the 
Cambridge Mission, in 1906. A clergyman in 
that town encouraged him to persevere, and 
when once he realized the way open before 
him, “the rest came comparatively easy, and 
the examinations were not so formidable as he 
had anticipated,” 

Books and men have influenced Mr. Mac- 
kenzie greatly. Philip G. Hamerton’s “Intel- 
lectual Life’ gave a great impulse to his 
efforts. He read from six to eight hours a 
day for three years during his preparation, his 
most difficult subject being the higher mathe- 
matics, such as statics and hydrostatics. 


Help from Wife and Mother 


A notable feature in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
triumph is the wonderful assistance he re- 
ceived from his deaf wife, whom he married 
about the time he commenced his degree 
course. He taught her the Greek alphabet, and 
in order to test his memory of them, he re- 
peated to her portions of Greek. They also 
together went over a number of books, such as 
Juvenal’s “Satires,” Plutarch’s “Timoleon,” as 
well as the more difficult parts of mathematics. 

Mr. Mackenzie is practically a_ self-taught 
man. He says: “I had no prescribed or 
regular course of study. My progress has 
been, if I may so describe it, by infinite grada- 
tions. I attribute whatever success I have had 
to constant painstaking; in fact, to something 
like Carlyle’s ‘genius’—‘the transcendent ca- 
pacity of taking trouble, first of all.’ Like 
Jacques Balmat, I have just kept pressing on, 
although I have had innumerable and most 
disheartening difficulties to overcome.” 

Such, in some measure, is the inspiring story 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s fine academic achievement, 
his triumph over the disabilities of deafness, 
and his vindication of the intellectual power of 
the deaf. The devotion of the mother, who 
by her intelligent teaching set the lad on the 
road to educational success, and that of the 
young wife, who helped and cheered him on the 
way, are equalled only by the splendid persever- 
ance of the son and husband, who in becoming 
a Bachelor of Arts of the ancient University 0 
Cambridge has given encouragement to every 
one working for the intellectual betterment of 
the deaf. 
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OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 











THE VALUE OF HEARING 
EXERCISES 


At the spring meeting of the Union of Ber- 
lin Teachers of the Deaf, Director Wende, of 
the Royal Institution for the Deaf at Berlin, 
gave an instructive lecture on “An Inquiry into 
the Remnants of Hearing Possessed by Deaf 
Pupils and Its Use in Language-Instruction.” 

Director Wende took up the study of aural 
instruction for the deaf in collaboration with a 
young scientist, Dr. Hanlein, assistant at the 
Berlin University clinic for ear diseases, in- 
vestigating the methods employed to make use 
of the hearing power of the deaf pupil from 
the time of the first systematic attempts by the 
famous Dr. Itard, in Paris, down to the recent 
activity of Dr. Bezold in the Munich institu- 
tion. Professor Bezold contends that the 
power of hearing does not increase through 
the application of systematic exercises, but that 
latent hearing may nevertheless be developed 
from an inconsiderable factor in the instruc- 
tion of the child to an educational adjunct of 
appreciable importance. Consequently the ex- 
ercises now used in the Munich school aim 
only at the effective application of the rem- 
nants of hearing for the perception of the 
acoustic side of our language. Through the 
simultaneous perception of the acoustic and the 
visible language images, the pupil obtains valu- 
able stimulus, especially for the rhythm and 
modulation of the voice, that can never be 
acquired through the eye or the touch. 

The classes in the Munich institution con- 
taining the hearing fraction were always 
taught by lady teachers, for the reason that 
it has been shown, through the “continuous 
sound-series” of Professor Bezold, that the 
majority of children with some remnants of 
hearing are better suited for the higher pitched 
voice of women than for the lower pitched 
voice of men. Director Wende was struck 
by the excellent teaching abilities of these 
ladies to whom so much of the success of the 
instruction is due. 

The investigator has come to some definite 
conclusions, which he writes down in several 
theses: 

I. Regular examinations of the deaf pupils 
by ear specialists are commendable: (a) be- 
cause they may lead to the furtherance of the 
bodily wellbeing of the deaf, and (b) because 
such researches are of paramount importance 
for the solution of many scientific problems 


relating to the diseases of the ear and their 
etiology. 

II. The pupils must be led to make use of 
the remnants of hearing: (a) to obtain a 
quicker progress in articulation; (b) to pro- 
vide for rhythm and modulation in their voices, 
so as to make them approximate more nearly 
those of the hearing individual; (c) this will 
make them better fitted to frequent the circles 
of the hearing community than are the con- 
genital deaf; (d) but first and foremost such 
training will induce them to adopt the sound 
language as the medium for thought and as a 
means of communication with others, and thus 
the general attainments will arise to a higher 
levei 

It must be emphasized that the aim is not to 
produce good “chatterboxes,” but to educate 
the deaf te become useful and faithful citizens 
and good Christians. The so-called “conver- 
sational language” must never be acquired at 
the expense of the child’s general mental de- 
velopment. 

III. The completest results are only obtain- 
able when, in conformity with the demands of 
Professor Passow, this class of deaf pupils is 
gathered in special schools where due regard 
can be taken of special training in hearing. 

IV. But as, on the other hand, the presence 
of a hieh degree of hearing is not infrequently 
found in our schools with pupils of slackened 
mental capacities, and as attainment in the 
mastery of language is not restricted through 
the absence or presence of hearing, a furthes 
classification of the pupils in accordance with 
their mental capacity must also be made. 

A proper classification of the deaf children 
should then be trilateral: 


A. The “deaf and dumb” proper: 
1. Of normal intelligence. 
2. Of feeble intelligence. 
B. Deaf in possession of sufficient hearing to 
allow language-teaching through the ear: 
1. Of normal intelligence. 
2. Of feeble intelligence. 
C. Later acquired cases of deafness. 


If such classification is inadmissible owing 
to one reason or another, the capacity for 
aural instruction should be the prevailing re- 
gard for the first two years, after which the 
general fitness, namely, the intelligence should 
be the regulator for classification of the pupils. 

In recollecting his impressions of the Munich 
institution Herr Wende thinks that the en- 
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livening element had been taken away from 
those classes where the semi-deaf had been 
separated. The picture of such a class was 
rather dull and the general manner of the 
class had been lowered. To complete his ac- 
count of the investigations into the Munich 
institution he said that many deaf children of 
that district were refused admittance; that the 
school term was only of seven years’ duration 
(eight years is the rule in Germany), and that 
this institution did not intend to take any 
notice of the claim of those experts who 
recommend that the classification of the deaf 
should be in accordance with intelligence — 
( Blatter. ) 


REFLECTIONS ON SCHNEIDER'S 
PHILOSOPHY 


“Das Denken und das Sprechen der Taubstum- 
men” (1908) and “Begriff und Methode 
der Taubstummenbildung” (1909)—‘*The 
Thought Processes and the Speech of the 
Deaf” and “The Ideation and Method of 
Instruction of the Deaf.” 

In a weighty article written for “Blatter fur 
Taubstummenbildung,” Dr. Forchhammer, di- 
rector of the Institution for the Deaf at 
Fredericia, Denmark, refutes some of the prop- 
ositions advanced by Herr Schneider in two 
booklets of the above titles. 

While admitting that these books have in- 
terested him more than most other recent 
contributions to the literature dealing with the 
instruction of the deaf, Dr. Forchhammer dis- 
agrees not only with the substance of Herr 
Schneider’s thought, but with its phraseology 
as well. 

Schneider has been the disciple of the Ger- 
man philosopher von Brockdorff, and while 
Dr. Forchhammer is unable to say to what 
extent Schneider has profited personally from 
this schooling, he declares that Schneider’s 
books have not benefited thereby, for they are 
written in such metaphysical, abstruse language 
that it took great mental effort on his part to 
read them through. 

One of Schneider’s theses runs: “All under- 
standing is derived through gestures.” Ac- 
cording to Forchhammer it is quite a new and 
unproved proposition that the linguistic visu- 
alizations of both the deaf and the hearing 
are founded on gestures, and he finds it quite 
astonishing that Schneider makes such a dar- 
ing assertion without any attempt to prove it. 

He thinks, however, that the reader will not 
feel tempted to take this and like assertions 
for granted, especially when one reads at the 
very outset that: “The animal does not think, 
consequently it does not speak.” Dr. Forch- 


hammer feels sure that animals both think and 
speak. 

He and Schneider are essentially in accord 
as to the nature of the gestures which accom- 
pany manifestations of our impulses and emo- 
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tions, and agree that gestures of this type must 
not be absent in the instruction of the deaf. 

In one of his main passages Schneider thus 
points out the great role which gestures play 
in the development of abstract ideas: “When 
somebody pronounces the word tree to us it 
immediately arouses a series of images. Per- 
haps our thought is directed to a certain tree 
we know, perhaps only to an_ indistinctly 
visualized object whose main characteristic is 
height. But if we want to make the abstrac- 
tion ‘a tree’ clear to our mind we necessarily 
must recall the exact image of a tree to our 
memory and with our hands follow the trunk 
and branches, noting the detail throughout. 
To arrive at an abstract notion we first make a 
gesture that facilitates our comprehension of 
the nature of the abstraction. In this case our 
gesture indicates the tree-trunk, which serves 
as a support for the crown. The gesture thus 
being the condensed expression of the notion, 
it serves as the means through which to con- 
ceive the idea.” 

As far as Dr. Forchhammer has been able to. 
understand Herr Schneider, the above theory 
of the thought-process would indicate that the 
idea we have of a given object contains all that 
we know about it. This Dr. Forchhammer de- 
clares to be an error, but if Herr Schneider 
means that in the depths of our notions of 
things there lie many gestural images uncon- 
trollably interwoven with the texture of 
thought, he may be correct. 

Dr. Forchhammer declares his position to- 
ward signs to be one of greater understanding 
of their value than formerly, and consequently 
one of greater toleration. Not only the deaf, 
but all individuals, have the mind full of ges- 
tural images, and it is meritorious of Schnei- 
der to remind us of this truth, although his 
work is erroneously done. Dr. Forchhammer 
does not consider gestures as a cancer to 
oralism. They are of value in the social inter- 
course of the adult deaf. Moreover, when the 
deaf child enters school he has only his natural 
pantomime to rely upon until the school has 
provided him with other and better means of 
communication, through audible articulate 
speech. 

Where to Draw the Line on Gestures 


But it would be inadmissible to go further 
in toleration toward gestures. Their liberal 
use cannot be allowed in the class-room. A 
continuous use of gestures to aid in the ex- 
planation and understanding of words would 
result in the pupils coupling the gestures and 
ideas instead of the articulate word and the 
idea.. It is our duty to use speech in prefer- 
ence to gestures, and, as far as possible, to. 
make every gesture superfluous, It is our aim 
to speak to the child and to have him speak 
to us, but this goal would be attained unsatis- 
factorily if a liberal use of gestures and sign- 
making were allowed. 

It is for this reason, and not because speech- 
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teachers are afraid of gestures, that gestures 
have been discarded from the speech-teaching 
class-room. If somebody could invent a sort 
of signing of another nature which would have 
the effect of furthering the acquisition of oral 
speech, it would be unhesitatingly adopted. 


Classses of Gestures 


But in this connection we must distinguish 
between the different classes of gestures. These 
number: 1, The picturesque gestures and the 
artificial language of signs, which aim at mak- 
ing speech superfluous; 2, The linguistic ges- 
tures that aim at making speech visible to 
the deaf. This group may be further sub- 
divided into three classes: a, The manual 
alphabet; b, Such gestures as are commonly 
used by the teacher of the deaf to indicate the 
invisible speech-positions, these movements be- 
ing sometimes mere illustrations and some- 
times of conventional origin; c, Supplementary 
gestures to facilitate lip-reading, as, for in- 
stance, the “hand-mouth system,” devised by 
Dr. Forchhammer some ten years ago, which 
has proved to facilitate the mental develop- 
ment of the pupils without being hurtful to the 
practice of pure lip-reading. 

The nature of the gesture is, however, non- 
oral; therein lies its advantage as well as its 
limitation. Because of its non-verbal character 
the gesture is international, and it is because 
of this quality it is preferred by the feeble- 
minded. 

The oral method is a language method, both 
under the form of writing and that of spoken 
language. The spoken language method is, 
however, the more nearly perfect development 
of oralism, for it aims at bringing the deaf 
into direct touch with the hearing world about 
thenr.—A. H. 


THE RHINE CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the Rhine Union 
of Teachers of the Deaf, held at Cologne, was 
splendidly attended, not only by the staffs of 
the provincial institution, but also by many 
clergymen who in the previous year had taken 
a training course for clergymen desirous of 
acquiring some command of the manual 
methods of communicating with the deaf for 
the purpose of imparting religious instruction 
to this class of their parishioners. 

School Councilor Fieth was glad to state 
that, in pursuance of the expressed desires of 
previous meetings of the Union, regular relig- 
ious services were now established in many 
centers, whereas formerly it was only irregu- 
larly that such services were held. This ad- 
vance had been accomplished through the 
effects of the afore-mentioned course for 
clergymen. The president further expressed 
his satisfaction that the provincial institutions 
for the deaf had come into renewed contact 
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with the teacher of the hearing child and the 
normal training colleges (seminars). The 
normal students now visited the institutions 
and attended recitations in the class-rooms. 
This feature would arouse the interest of the 
ordinary teacher in the cause of the deaf. 

The suggested erection of homes for the 
aged deaf in the province was meeting with 
favor and would eventually be realized.—A. H. 


IS SLOTHFULNESS A DISEASE? 


The number of investigators into this im- 
portant and interesting question includes a 
French physician, Dr. Laumonier, who in a 
recent issue of “Nature” has published the 
opinions he has arrived at as a result of his 
researches. According to his theory, the state 
of health of the parents greatly influences the 
mental alertness of the offspring. An investi- 
gation into the pedigree of 27 slothful children 
showed that in 22 of these cases, or 80 per cent 
of the total, the parents suffered from corpu- 
lence, rheumatism, diabetic illnesses, calcifica- 
tion of the veins, etc. Nervous diseases in the 
parents have an especially deleterious effect on 
the children. In some cases it was manifest 
that the laziness was due to malnutrition. 

Some grown-up individuals are in the habit 
of eating too fast and too much, a practice 
which often has the effect of inducing fatigue 
and disinclination to activity. When children 
have this habit, exactly the same symptoms 
are observed. It would therefore be unjust to 
these children to attribute their slowness of 
action to a balky disposition. 

The doctor has further often observed ob- 
struction in the breathing organs of such chil- 
dren, and he has observed that children who 
sleep restlessly or who snore are often found 
to be slow or lazy. Under adequate medical 
treatment they quickly recover both bodily and 
mentally. 

Consequently slow and slothful pupils must 
not always be treated as delinquents, but as 
patients. They need skillful treatment, bodily 
exercise, and fresh air to overcome the in- 
herited defects and to become as efficient as 
their more fortunate comrades. Corrective 
measures of a pedagogical nature should, if 
admitted, be applied with greatest hee il 


Patron Feast for the Catholic Deaf 


Pope Pius X has granted certain indulgences 
to those who work for the salvation of the 
deaf, and in addition has established the 
eleventh Sunday after Pentecost as a patronal 
feast for the deaf. The favors granted to 
deaf-mutes by the Holy Father apply also to 
those who have learned to speak or retain 
some use of their former speech. 
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CLASS-ROOM HELPS ‘“‘ WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM’’—WRITTEN 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 








The Use of Pictures 
By Cyrus STovER GROVE 


Pictures on the walls of our school-rooms 
mean pictures on memory’s walls. A good and 
great picture is the exhibition of a good and 
great thought. We need not fear that the boys 
and girls will not see and appreciate the 
thought in the pictures to the intent of influenc- 
ing them in the direction of the central saving 
graces of the pictures. 

Many good thoughts have been born by com- 
ing in contact with good pictures, and by virtue 
of this, impulses have been so awakened and 
strengthened as to respond to the good with 
gladness and shrink from the evil in disgust. 

No one ever heard of any good coming from 
bare and unclean walls. In the very nature of 
things, they invite barren and unclean thoughts 
and suggest disorder. If good thought comes 
to boys and girls under those conditions, it is 
because the good which has hold of them is 
stronger than external influences. However, 
it is dangerous and oftentimes very costly to 
put internal good against external evil where 
the contestant on the one side is young and 
inexperienced. 

To those who are seemingly well supplied 
with pictures, it is suggested to get one of 
the really great masterpieces to speak to the 
boys and girls. 

It is also suggested that the ideals which the 
pictures on the walls portray be taught in a 
judicious way, to the end that the wall-work 
may become as effective and influential as pos- 
sible. 





Special Day Programs 


Special days have demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of individuals and groups of individuals 
along all conceivable lines. Special days are so 
designated because of the influences radiating 
from them. They have a beneficent influence 
on all of the other days. They have raised the 
standard of effort and achievement. They 
stand in the history of the world as a lesson 
to be learned and practiced. They are the 
ideal days of a country because they represent 
the intrinsic worth of persons and things. 

Is it worth while to stop and contemplate 
them? No argument can stand against an 


affirmative answer to this question. 

Let us celebrate a generous number of them 
this school year, and enter into the true spirit 
of each one specially observed. 


The newspapers, magazines, school journals, 
school libraries, special pamphlets, etc., teem 
with material which can be turned to profitable 
account in making up the programs for these 
days. The tomorrows will become better and 
brighter for using these days and getting from 
them “face value.” 

You might say with the poet: 


“This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pay your hire, 
The thing accomplished—that endures, 
If it be what the days require. 
He who takes up his daily round, 
As one new armored for the fray, 
Tomorrow steps on solid ground. 
Make this a day.” 





School Visits 


Visiting the schools of others is professional 
and profitable. Go and look for good things; 
you can find enough poor ones at home. You 
must remember that through some inexplicable 
and mysterious circumstances, things often- 
times go very wrong at the school visited. 
However, you will find some, perhaps many, 
things which will serve you. Exhibitions of 
weakness as well as demonstrations of 
strength contain their lessons of suggestion 
and corresponding help. Visiting schools and 
talking over the work and the general educa- 
tional environment will assist the visited and 
visitor and strengthen and unify the bonds of 
the profession. 

May it be urged that you visit, at least, two 
schools this year: one where you are ac- 
quainted with the teacher and the other where 
the teacher and you are strangers. You should 
know what some of your acquaintances are 
doing, and you should know how those work 
of whom you had no previous knowledge. At 
any rate, teachers should form new profes- 
sional acquaintances for many and obvious 
reasons. 





Program 


A well-balanced time program, carried out 
properly, contains many important factors of 
organization. 

No one has yet advanced an acceptab‘e and 
just reason for not starting the work of the 
recitation on time and closing it on time. En- 
croachment on the opportunities and time 
rights of others is wrong in principle and in- 
jurious in effect. 
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Many excuses have been offered for fre- 
quent deviations from the program, but the 
excuses analyzed show evidences of careless- 
ness, indifference, and lack of well-defined ideas 
of the value of organization and its results. 

How can the teacher inculcate the valuable 
school virtues of punctuality and promptness 
when they are not practiced in the daily opera- 
tions of the school-room? The strongest and 
most effective lessons left with boys and girls 
are those which are in constant demonstration. 

Lessons of this character are among the 
“fine gold,” which gets in the life and character 
of the young people, and will serve them 
faithfully in securing and holding positions of 
trust. 

Effective work cannot be done by disregard- 
ing wise, just and safe standards. 

The program and its execution represents 
the teacher either favorably or unfavorably. 
The things which serve as indexes to one’s 
professional worth should receive maximum 
study and attention—our short-comings as 
well as our sins find us out. We are so much 
responsible for our own success that to accuse 
others for our not achieving is an exhibition 
of weakness and an erroneous estimation of the 
intelligence of those whose sympathy we want 
to enlist. 





Growth 


The professional growth which comes to us 
through duty well performed bespeaks of a 
compensation beyond that which is labeled 
“salary.” It is axiomatic that those who never 
do more than they get paid for never rise 
higher than they are. In the development of 
large enterprises, the capitalist oftentimes sacri- 
fices immediate returns for, far-away, but 
usually large and certain, dividends. The 
lesson of the capitalist may serve as profes- 
sional consolation. 





Maxims 


If a man believes in himself as a teacher, he 
should be able to give reasons for such faith. 

If a teacher is successful in dealing with 
school problems, he should know wherein his 
success lies. 

If a man does not believe in himself as he 
should, or has not attained that degree of 
success to which he feels himself entitled, he 
should meet those who know how to tell 
wherein he is deficient. 

It is not possible for one man to know all 
things, or to be able to solve all problems, so 
we must from necessity adopt some other 
teachers’ solution and plans. 

The teacher who has learned nothing worth 
another’s time to know should learn something 
or quit the business. 

The teacher whose experience has taught 
him something worth telling, and good for the 


cause of education, should give others the 
benefit of his experience. 

Be cheerful seven days in the week. 

Self-criticism is wholesome exercise 
teachers. 

You are never so right as when you admit to 
a wrong. Apology cannot demean; it glorifies. 

Deficiency in interest in a class may gen- 
erally be traced to deficiency of interest in the 
teacher. Endeavor to prepare each lesson so 
that you can make it plain and interesting to 
every individual. 

Do more than your contract calls for. 

Be yourselfi—your best self. If God had 
intended you to be somebody else, He would 
have made you so. 

There is good in everybody, if we are only 
big enough to see it. 

Give the boys and girls an education that 
will train the heart, the head, and the hand; 
that will teach courtesy as well as courage, and 
character as well as culture. 

Poor ventilation is a prolific source of dis- 
order and inattention. 


for 


THE READERS’ FORUM 


The One-Talented Speech-Reader 
To THE EpiTor: 


A well-trained teacher begins the instruction 
of ten pupils in the primary department of a 
well-equipped institution for the deaf. As the 
work progresses she finds that some of her 
pupils have much greater speech-reading ability 
than others. Among the poorer speech-readers 
there is one, or perhaps two, who can under- 
stand little that is said. The teacher gives 
extra attention to these; but, in spite of the 
extra effort, they remain the poorest speech- 
readers in the class, “For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance, but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 

It is not because of the pupil’s imbecility 
that he fails, for these same poor speech- 
readers may excel in language and arithmetic. 
It is not the fault of poor teaching, because we 
find that some of these pupils have been taught 
by the very best of teachers from the beginning, 
and as time goes on the difference in ability to 
read speech between the poorest and best 
speech-reader increases rather than diminishes. 

There are reasons for this increase of differ- 
ence in ability to read speech. After all, the 
poor speech-reader is rather uninteresting to 
those who are not teaching him. He does not 
get as much practice in speech-reading outside 
of the class- -room as the good speech-reader 
does. It is an illustration of Matthew xxv: 29. 

The fact simply remains that some pupils 
have much greater speech-reading ability than 
others, though they have been subjected to the 
same treatment at the hands of the best of 
teachers. BarToN SENSENIGC. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 








HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 








Growth of the Mystic Oral School 


Since the issuance of the last report, in 1908, 
the number of pupils has increased, the teach- 
ing force has been augmented, the industrial 
department enlarged and made more effective, 
and a cottage, in which a furnace and an elec- 
tric light system were installed last summer, 
has been purchased as an annex for a part of 
the boys until the new building is ready for 
occupancy. Additional land has been pur- 
chased, which is being brought under cultiva- 
tion as rapidly as possible. The farm stock has 
also increased, making an addition to the barn 
necessary. A fire-proof building, to accommo- 
date 64 children, is now in process of construc- 
tion. 





Sulphur School’s New Buildings* 


The landscape plat for the school for the deaf 
at Sulphur, Okla., provides for 17 buildings 
in the new school plant, of which the con- 
tracts were let last September for the con- 
struction of 6. These buildings now under 
erection comprise a central school building, 
four cottages, and a power house. 





New President of N. A. D. 


Olof Hanson, M. A., who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of the Deaf 
last August, is a well-known architect of Seat- 
tle, Wash. He was born in Sweden in 1862, 
and accompanied his parents to this country in 
1874. He received the major part of his 
schooling in this country, first at the Faribault 
School for the Deaf, and later at Gallaudet 
College, where he was graduated at the head 
of his class. Mr. Hanson began the practice 
of his profession in 1890, and in the course of 
his career has drawn the plans for many im- 
portant buildings, including a number of large 
schools for the deaf. 


“Mt. Airy World” in New Dress 


“The Mt. Airy World” begins its twenty- 
fifth volume with a new format, designed to 
give a change of experience to the printing 
class in the Mt. Airy school, which issues the 
paper. The make-up, with a 9% by 12-inch 
page, familiar to its readers for the last ten 
years, is altered to a make-up with a 7 by 1034 


* See Tuer Review for June, 1910, p. 236. 


page. The beautiful and dignified typography 
and the quality of the heavy book-paper on 
which it is printed remain unchanged, while 
the contents retain the interest and _ vitality 
which have distinguished ‘The World” among 
its contemporaries of the institution press. 





Teachers’ Information Bureau 


Teachers wishing positions and superintend- 
ents wishing teachers may avail themselves of 
the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, so far as it may 
be of service to them. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, 
ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. Address F. W. Booth, General 
Secretary, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





L. H. D. for Miss Yale 


At the inauguration of Dr. Marion Le Roy 
Burton as the new president of Smith College, 
on October 5, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humanities was conferred, among others, 
upon Miss Caroline Ardella Yale. Dr. H. N. 
Gardiner, of Smith College, in presenting Miss 
Yale, referred to her as “for 40 years teacher 
of the deaf in the Clarke School in Northamp- 
ton and for 24 years its principal, who by 
sagacity and skill in work as arduous as bene- 
ficent has attained the highest rank of leader- 
ship among the oral teachers of the deaf in 
this country.” 





Newspaper Merger 


“The Silent Success,” a newspaper for the 
deaf, published in St. Louis, Mo., has been 
merged with a like publication, “The Observer,” 
of Seattle, Wash. 





Henry Gross, deaf teacher in the Missouri 
School, has one of the largest and most en- 
thusiastic Bible classes of deaf folks in the 
country. The class, which is in a Baptist Sun- 
day School, was organized about three and a 
half years ago, and has maintained and fostered 
a spirit of eagerness to learn that is hardly 
found in other adult classes. The largest at- 
tendance was twenty, which is about three- 
fourths of the resident adult deaf of the city of 
Fulton. 
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OLOF HANSON, M.A. 


New President of the National Association of the Deaf 














THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 

















MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 








{30le of 


G2 wlof [5 33]y 
Ord [5 Dole Bs 
QUO F3 wl{sule 
GOlW 1GVFG WlUaIs 


G)2 wl DIYAWTS ALLS 
VOJvs Slald Ot ofp 

BlvYOS [WH BLUOG [GO Bwilalyvs 
Ure slw BLiswfo 


wt wl WHHWl DABS 
aC wl (WORIWG GOTO 

Wy OJs0 GSs 19)3 vf 
BJONlS W)2GH 9) BIO 





9)0 O)JBVOVID OfH 18H WBVJWO[UO OLTZSIW [6 wl BJyWO <Dzes- 
JU slavffO Bes oHD 6 [eawio J3010 [0 O[D BIG DID [WOt- 


[0% BGO AFGOlQIG 

Sly ~wlMFva Vw AHON Ono lwfs TOUwlofo J3 Jrwol sjrww- 
1IOf [SO BIBL DWUHe aAsUSlOTVOwl Dv{[olao[D Ol3}rb 3[w- 
ONTGS FG OION JGSl[9wl Of5o 
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One There is Above all Others. 
2)U we [6 ,:B)S JW Jw 


One there is, above all others, 

90 Wily [6 19)3 FW Jw 
Well deserves the name of Friend ; 
91H DlH]v3H sl Bs fs BoTws 

His is love beyond a brother’s, 

OL [6 WI3 BIMFUO 1 BOI 
Costly, free, and knows no end. 
AJSOwl BLL TCO BHRW G2 [WO 


Which of all our friends, to save us, 

DION F3 FW Jay VLTWOG OF Oss JU 
Could or would have shed his blood t 
ato Fy SID OT3 QTD Of BwW)d 

But our Jesus’ died to have us 

BJO Jx ON(WIU DD OtOl[s J 
Reconciled in him to God. 
OLAFGU}rwWo [we Ofs Ot ao 


When he lived on earth abaséd, 
OW Of wWiBOFU [xs si19fslo 
Friend of sinners was his name; 
BULOD J3 BIBIvH BF OLW Bis 
Now, above all glory _raiséd, 
0)z2 19)3 Jw awHol OfUID 
He rejoices in the sme. 
Of ofanyruts fw of UPB 


Oh, for grace our hearts to soften ! 
32 Sfx GEOG Jey OWOU Ot VJB 
Teach us, Lord, at length to love ; 
O[ON JU WD [DO WIE Ot wj3 
We, alas! forget too often 
9f 1WJGU SHETO Ot J3B 
What a Friend we have above. 
0JO 1 SUTHD SLOTS 19)3 
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631 [HOQA)S 


WOW BF BO wes BOF Mt std Ef 3)I BT- 
OIWTO BIG MU ANDG BLOG S[ole pBTDul an- 
0) [WO Sl [0 WIra 1atd ONjJrwo 

9)0 wlwlow BF Of BJO 3lwwjra sole wloofr  jr- 


Qjéo difo Of Uo HOG OAG  BWzlLO wlwls 
BIW Jf DHWO VFUO Ot OLD wl wlow BF 1B) mt- 
BJGO BWlO WBS DHOOEI[DJOL BJD AHO 9B 


[OOD Ot Mt VIA [TH Jr BID mt 

QLBlBO 19ff IBNIO OJWHG BIA B)0 wlwlow BFr 
GlOGOlW [WH 2sfo OlsU[w3 lwmtwo 

By THO Bjr Of8 BJs Affe [HOt wlots [WO uF Ols 
O10 [WH wlsto1 wlow ofr QL JGAS SHI OL Wtad wjra- 
SOL OTs ofw 

BISGO}WHO sf Ortslod yjr aoe BLO wlwlow oFr 
# SIDTOlS9IW DO3)WsTO slw BI jf WI3 Ot B{[D 
LWOlOlG WON ISCO wBffbO Jr alse TWD O[wo Ojr- 
MLS OLD wlolow oF Mt aff [HO sir SLOlo ssl- 
200 Brto0l3twl [WD OTDIGWHO!}G O}r9 


aTtaqw artaw 


ataw a[aw s [oleate 
O[3er[O[3[Wrw wte 
cvtwlot3ir wlow3stwR 
013f[v]3 oitsfwinlwR 
TWoolwyaclwws ofraslw Fropte 
[woslrasufaloN pDyJoa)w jFrOTw 


vjwlalewzolo fwolwiala 
OFOO WOlaty 3Frwllroofwwlrs 
awtoj3sfo [wolf 3}:0)weooluh 
wLOwllroofwwltse apwolsyawluwk 
woarRavlujiowl3w oinl~oRolLww[uo 
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wl WHolWw 
wlyofMw £5 1eMtol3tw BIO Slusow Hol}w 
[Ss BWIA [HO Foluon Sluls Hoffiw [U6 MWh [WO 
BONG 


Bluow HofFiw “BlSes [HO D[UwWs 
WlHolMNws VBl[Z wy BTUOS wr nts Goole awl 


Of [HO sTWl Jy slew wl CTUGO lW GFZ [THO Op 

wf olelo fH dL TWO J38IBwTHAN oO}F)ID lwid0l 
jf SLO wf ONG i3Tol Of3 Dw By TWO ALO 
ALBFO ALO [0 wls BLUOW 


JESUS, THY NAME I LOVE. 


OTS Jwot wl Ir 3ul 

wit Slwo sir w[3oton oI 
ON[WIG BIr Wid 

oj0 UO Ir Ot OF SII 

ojO Juwl awl3 Fi ati 

olfwy wi)? JO [31 oli 
ONG BIr WHID 


on{wis wir wlra Jr w)3 

JW Jwi Wlraw iB)3 
On{wie Ir WHId 

# WI? JO Jw Of of 

wlufe ot owls Ir ol 

wlufe iyo 3079 wl 
ONS VIF Wid 


WwW)? BWIL[D U]U I3 ajo 

ovo Bjo af alw wir Bw)o 
ON[WiG BIr Wd 

# OF awlro [uw wir w)3 

JW JW! W)I3W 19)3 

W)I3 WO Ir Ofrwl Dvts 
ON(WiG BIr WHO 


wie WwW)? slwo a)s iaTw 

Jr QLW BI oTOl wie 
ONG BI WHd 

WIG WIS RO Bry Iw ol 

WIS Ir QTwW wira wl wf 

WIS [3192 Olw wl 
ONS Bir WHG 








*lOotoly 
The Tutor. 


IOotOl Ot OLO[D wlBwoid 

OUT Ot O[(0N Ot MIS OtOKW Ot OO 
QTD wlot Ot wlOotow 
[Slo OD OLOIO Fx 

Ot Ootdly Ot OtOw%s Ot O10 
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BIOUVILWiGD 
Switzerland. 


BBW GOOGVNWIGD VFS Bol Olt DFO IO 
Jf MISO OF Ja wls ows wta Jo Ot O[3U 

TOD DWTS GJD wlO [0 Fw G} fo 21% Bol 
B3OfX [GO OT TWD BofJs9 awl3s Otwfa O14 30l 
SOL TH Jw OfOTWOU WLS WID Jw OFA 

THO 0WI)3 Jw STwls 9f25)30 Juale wis 

Fy TS Jw OLaG WlLO Bly Wly ALOU F3 SHH 

[6 3Tol DOTWIBS F3 Wlolaiw BIG 


0)? OTOL BIW Jr [(G [0 ww jf 0J30 

[0% 3Tol GOHBS 0)} }3U O[3 Jr VIO 

[6 9} BHOTO BO DO slosh wlofa 
WlUOIvW BLGWO Jid [BD OD WlaHwolw ayn 


slaw ars whole Jf O[3 GLO [WO Jo 
wsBow wBwfale 3ojs ofS awhd THD VIlwWoO 
or of Ofs Qfa of wyrowle #9) OLD 
LO sled Jr OTD BH BIG Ors Of5 Hw 

ONSIG QTOlDiG BHWS 


iwfsiwla> 
A Limerick. 


1colwiz + jaulolewl awl 

216 Bole wls9vad Of Of% aww 
Cll ALG ATG 

THlesle wsTo Of ALB 

D)O ICG AIVO ATW IAI arLw ol 





